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TRAP AND TARGET. 


Satisfaction Most Complete. 


eee 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20, 98. 
GENTLEMEN:—I have just returned from a four months hunting trip through 


Montana and Idaho, during which I had occasion to use over 2000“NEW VICTOR” 
shelis loaded with King’s Smokeless,in my 10 and 12 gauge shot guns at geese, ducks, 
chickens, blue grouse, sage hens and other game under many varying conditions, 
constituting altogether a tolorably fair test,and it is a pleasure to state that my 
satisfaction with this ammunition is most complete, my last experience with it con- 
firming the opinion I formed after using a limited quantity on quail in this state. I 
found the Victor shells unfailingly reliable—not one miss-fire did I have—of astonish- 
ing quickness and possessing a deadly killing quality to a superlative degree, and 
altogether the best shot gun ammunition I have used in 20 years experience. I take 
little interest in trap shooting, but the experience of some of my friends at the trap 
with Victor shells is in line with mine in the field. 

lam, gentlemen, very oa yours, 


To F. B. Chamberlain Com. Co., igned) Ep. WYMAN. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Thousands of Sportsmen Endorse the above and state that King’s Smokeless 
powder in Peters ““NEW VICTOR” shells is a combination that can’t be beat. 


INSIST ON HAVING THEM. 


The King Powder Company and the Peters Cartridge Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Office: 8 Chambers Street, New York. . 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co,, Chicago, Ill. Thos. F, Dillon, Jr., Denver, Colo. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


MARCH, 1899. 


IN THE PICTURE FIELD. 


BY MRS. A. G. 


HILE it may seem 
odd to a city 
woman to think 
of a life in the for- 
ests and mount- 
ains, with naught 
for company but 
the soughing 
pines, the busy 
brook and the 
ring of the rifle, 
yet I feel sure 

many of our American members of the 
fair sex could with profit and pleasure 
spend much more time than they do in 
the fastness of the mountains each year. 
My home having always been on the 
plains or in the rugged enclosure of the 
hills, | have grown to love the life of a 
frontierswoman. There are at least two 
prominent elements which contribute to 
this state of affairs—firstly,my 
avocation, and secondly, my own inher- 
ent admiration for outdoor life. 

Now that Mr. Wallihan’s game pictures 
have achieved a national reputation, it is 
not surprising that we should often be 
reminded of his early experiences with 
the camera—of the time when he killed 
game in Colorado for sport’s own sake, 


WALLIHAN. 


and never thought of the advantage and 
novelty of photographing the noble ani- 
mals which inhabit our mountain re- 
treats. 

Photographing game and killing it are 
two entirely different propositions. If I 
were to be paid so much per head for kill- 
ing or photographing the animals of our 
mountains and had my choice of the 
work, | would certainly select the killing 
from a business standpoint, as it would 
reap me much the greater returns. Pho- 
tographing game requires not only great 
skill and experience with the camera, but 
one must be a born hunter and well 
versed in the habits of the different kinds 
of game to be taken. It is very nice to 
look at attractive game pictures, and very 
easy to exclaim: “Oh! how I should de- 
light in taking pictures of those ani- 
mals—such a novelty, etc.”—but if one of 
my sisters of the camera were to lie out 
a night or two with no covers save the 
broad canopy of heaven,and no mattress 
but the green sward—and sometimes not 
even that luxury—I am inclined to be- 
lieve that they would require some train- 
ing in the art of hunting before they 
would think it so awful “lovely.” 

As our pleasures are only measured in 
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keenness by the amount of our discom- 
forts and privations, I believe that I can 
honestly say that more real fun and en- 
joyment falls to the lot of the man or 
woman who lives a life in the home of 
the game midst nature’s grand surround- 
ings, than to the persons who are con- 
tinually cooped up in the citv, even if 
they are having,as they sometimes claim 
they are, “one continual round of pleas- 
ure.” Ican only say to them that their 
pleasure is just about skin deep and 
doesn’t pervade the heart or tickle the 
vertebra to any great extent, for the so- 
cial worries and business cares incident 
to such a life come very near knocking 
out allthe pleasure which finds its way 
into their lives. 

But I am forgetting all that I had to 
say. [commenced to tell you of an ex- 
perience I once had in Routt County, 
Colorado, many years ago,and which un- 
doubtedly was one of the strong features 
which induced my hnsband and self to 
lay down our rifles for the camera. 

It was early one morning in October, 
1886, that, the larder becoming empty, Mr. 
Wallihan , Mr. Newell and the writer left 
our home in Lay fora jaunt over to the 
deer trail. Knowing that it would be late 
in the afternoon before our return, we 
took along a lunch. After walking a 
mile we reached a point where we thought 
it likely the deer would pass, so each of 
us sought a convenient place among the 
sage brush, where we sat down to await 
the arrival of any game that might 
chance along. We waited a long time, it 
seemed to me, and no deer came. We 
could hear some shooting on the trail 
about a mile away, which undoubtedly 
kept the game back. Becoming impa- 
tient, | picked up my rifle and decided 
that I would go out alone in search of 
better prospects. After walking about 
600 yards I came upon a branch of the 
same trail. It was hard beaten, indicat- 
ing that the deer had traveled all night. 
Elated over my luck, I looked fora con- 
venient bunch of sage brush that would 
hide me, and finding what I wanted, sat 
down and waited. It was not long until 
I heard the sound of many footsteps. 
Looking up the trail, almost behind me, 
and not more than forty yards away, I 
beheld a band of some twenty-five deer, 


peering ahead with the most startled 
looks. They had scented danger, but 
could not see me. Finally others came 
upon the scene,and still others, until I 
could have counted 200 wild and wary 
animals. They soon divided into a V- 
shaped bunch and came down on both 
sides of me. Here they seemed glued to 
the spot, for the strong scent of danger, 
and their inability to discern where it 
was, seemed to baffle them. I knew it 
only required a quick movement on the 
part of one of their number to put them 
to flight,and hoped that I might enjoy 
their company as long as possible. I 
never beheld such a sight and never 
againexpectto. Their black eyes snapped 
and sparkled as they tried to pierce the 
recesses of the various bunches of brush. 

Not being able to find a place in the 
brush through which to shoot, I raised 
up and took an off-hand shot. Instantly 
there was such a scrambling and jump- 
ing to get away as would awaken a dead 
Indian. In less than a second the huge 
bunch had vanished, leaving one of their 
number dead behind as the result of my 
shot. It wasasmall buck,and was the 
subject of some assumed derision from 
my husband when he came up. Said he 
wished he’d been in my place, etc.—he’d 
picked the finest buck inthe bunch. I was 
well satisfied, however, for I would not 
have taken the best deer that ever roamed 
the mountains and have missed the 
grand sight which I beheld. 

The picture which I took of the advance 
guard while concealed behind the bushes 
turned out well, as can be seen by the 
frontispiece to this article, and although 
a borrowed camera I had learned to han- 
dle it fairly well. This was one of the in- 
cidents which led me to take such an in- 
terest in photography. Mr. Wallihan, too, 
became interested in the idea of photo- 
graphing game. His many pilgrimages 
in the past in quest of meat had offered 
splendid opportunities in this direction, 
and he believed that he would have many 
more. How many more he had after that 
may best be seen by an inspection of his 
hundreds of negatives of deer, antelope, 
mountain sheep, cougar, wildcat, and, in 
fact, all the game to be found in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

If my husband has found pleasure and 
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profit in taking game pictures during the 
years that have passed since the incident 
above related, I have found additional 
interest and satisfaction in being able to 
encourage and assist him. And why not? 
They say a woman’s place is by her hus- 
band’s side, and if the avocation of Mr. 


Wallihan leads him into the wilds of the 
West there is no reason why I should 
not also be there, especially when I like 
the life and have become accustomed to 
endure the unpleasant and enjoy the 
pleasant features of the same. 

WELLS, Wyo. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


OF all the complications o’er you stealing, 


Unfitting you for work, or thought, or play, 


Tis languor takes the lead ‘that tired feeling,” 


Decidedly the ailment of the day. 


On, there's a cure that will—I’m not mistaken 


Overcome this lethargy, your senses waken, 


Recruit, rejuvenate; but far, forsaken 


Leave all that’s civilized, the trade, the strife; 


Install yourself with gun, and rod, and knife; 


Forget the town whose dust your feet have shaken; 


Enough! My cure is this: Take OUTDOOR LIFE. 
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BY DALL 


LL this is easy 

to write, but no 
person, save the 
hunter who has gone 
through it, can form 
the remotest idea of 
the hard work neces- 
sary to get picked 
specimens of moose 
from the wilds of 
Alaska, Think of 
the days we spent in 
vetting up that rapid river with mosquitoes 
sapping our very life-blood day and night, 
ihe nights without sleep, hastily prepared 
food with no chance to eat it; yet all this is 
easy, for after you have done it and made 
your camps in the moose country you have 


HUNTING BULL MOOSE IN ALASKA. 


DEWEESE. 


it took me over two weeks to get the other 
three. There were days of continuous rain 
that soaked you through, no matter what 
your clothing may be. The grass is waist- 
high through which you drag yourself, then 
over marshy flats, sinking in half way to 
yvour knees, then over broken hill or down 
timber to the slopes of spruce and birchwood 
where you expect to find his mooseship, he 
may not be there; then on to another favor- 
abie looking place, and noiselessly you pick 
your way taking care not break a twig; that 
not the slightest sound escapes your ear 
or any object or motion passes your sight, 
and that your route is such that you are on 
the lee side of your quarry, for, once you are 
on the weather side, he will soon put miles 
between you, and you see nothing but fresh 


Photo by Dall De- 
Weese. Copyright. 


not yet got your moose. It must be remem- 
hered that moose are scaree, even where they 
are plentiful, as compared with other large 
same, and his wary nature and instincts are 
pitted against you if you stalk them. I killed 
these by the “still hunt’ without “call” or 
tracking snow. I killed one the first day, but 


INDIAN RIVER, ALASKA—-HEADQUARTERS, AUG. 1, 1898. 


tracks. You have now wandered far from 
camp and circle for a return route; you have 
had no dinner, and reach camp after dark, 
find everything wet and cold, and alone for 
the night. But all this is sport and easy, for 
to-morrow you have the same experience, 
only that you have stalked your moose and 
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after “sizing him up” through your field- 
glasses you find his crown is smaller than 
you want to take. You steal out of his sight 
and hearing, and you may see another one 
that day and you may not, and so on fora 
week. In addition to this there are other try- 
ing ordeals on your nerves and patience 
when trying to get photos of living wild 


Photo by Dall 
DeWeese. Copyright. 


PREPARING TO SHOOT THE 


sheep and moose as they roam on their do- 
main. This requires days of patience and 
rigid exposure, and many times without sat- 
isfactory results. 

I will relate my experience with my last 
bull moose. I had started at early dawn for 
a new locality and had passed over several 
timbered ridges, crossed through flats of 
birchwood and spruce, and was in good 
moose ground. I was at a point of a ridge, 
in blunt timber, with scattering clumps of 
willow and not more than forty yards from 
a flat of spruce and birch, which broke off 
and sloped gradually to a small creek in 
front of me. I heard the low muttering 
grunts of a bull that was just under this 
cover and did not seem to be more than 
seventy or eighty yards away. I soon de- 
tected that he was coming nearer, so pre- 
pared to receive him. Presently I heard his 
antlers tearing through the brush and then 
thumping against small trees, which sounds 
like hammering on an empty apple barrel. 
It was now evident that he was coming near- 


er, and I almost felt that he was as good as 
labeled “No. 4." Suddenly the low, pleading 
eall of a cow moose sounded through the 
stillness, seemingly about where I had first 
heard the bull. Up to this time I was under 
the impression that he had been lying under 
cover and had risen for his rather early even- 
ing stroll and was coming to this small 


RAPIDS OF KUSILOFF RIVER. 


stream to drink. This last call put another 
face on the situation. He had stopped not 
more than ten yards from the edge of cover. 
I strained all eyes, but could not see him, 
yet could hear him mutter occasionally. 
Fully an hour passed when I came to the 
conclusion that he had laid down. While 
debating in my mind the best thing to do, 
whether to wait for him to get up or try to 
creep to a more favorable position—my sur- 
roundings not being good and the wind get- 
ting stronger—the low call of the cow was 
repeated. I had just decided to stalk. The 
crackling of his horns in the bush began 
again and I felt that this was my chance. 
Hurriedly I divested myself of hunting 
shoes, field glasses, vest and hat, for the 
sound of his antlers was growing less and 
less distinct, and, I might add, my hopes a 
little faint. He was returning to his lady 
love. I soon crept off the ridge, beneath the 
willows, to the stream. Crossing this and 
climbing a little slope, I came to the little 
flat of birch, aspen and spruce, flecked here 
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and there with clumps of alder. I stooped 
through the tall grass, and, cat-like, tiptoed 
over the logs, not allowing anything to es- 
cape my eye, and noting the drift of the 
wind—for it had changed. 

One hundred and fifty to two hundred 
yards had been covered and the thought that 
I had been outgeneraled and lost a prize was 
creeping over me; but my better judgment 
said No. Creeping cautiously, I continued 
on, swinging a little to the right. I had gone 
in this direction some forty yards when the 
cow dashed from the other side of a clump 
of alder, within thirty yards of me. Two 
strides brought the great antlered mon- 
arch to her side. Somehow a_ metal- 
patch, soft-nose bullet from my Savage rifle 
went through him like a cabbage stock. 
Swinging to the right, he went down hill like 
a whirlwind. Another chance shot plowed 
through him, which turned him and he 
swung head on. Another one “bunched up” 
in the withers and brought him to the 
ground. 

He was breathing his last as I approached 
him. I drew my cloth tape from my pocket 
and measured his spread of horns—sixty-tive 
inches with massive blades and perfect 
points, none of which are broken. He was a 
great brute, and one of the finest specimens 
I ever saw, yet I am frank to say that I did 
not admire him with that zest of true sports- 
manship that I did my prize moose killed one 
year ago, within six miles of this identical 


spot. For, as I approached my 6944 inch 


spread last year I felt the keen sense of sat- 
isfaction that I had added to my collection 
an antlered head of the monarch of the great 
north woods, an animal I had for years look- 
ed forward to, whose capture would give me 
more pleasure and satisfy an ambition which 
all other animals of America would not do. 
But in the latter case I stood and looked at 
the massive carcass and shapely antlers and 
felt that my name should be cancelled from 
the membership roll of the League of Ameri- 
can Sportsmen. Yet I had not killed this 
noble creature for mere sport, but was sent 
by our national museum to get specimens 
and could excuse myself by thinking that if 
I had succeeded in getting them to civiliza- 
tion they would be mounted and reproduced 
as natural as life, thus preserving them for 
future generations to see what once roamed 
our forests at will. It is necessary that this 
be done now, before this “soon to be extinct 
animal” follows the wake of the buffalo. 

I looked across the great expanse before 
me, over broken ridges of dead and down 
timber, over flats of spruce and birchwood 
to the lakes, then over grass lands, muskegs 
aud fields of ice, then to Sheep mountain 
covered with snow, and then far beyond 
some 175 miles to smoking Alamina towards 
Cook’s Inlet where I had to get all my speci- 
ileus to take boat by October 10th, and if it 
had been all sport up to this time work cer- 
tainly commenced now. 

I went over and put on my shoes, returned 
und took measurements. If you ever skinned 
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FOURTH NIGHT ON KUSILOFF RIVER, ALASKA. 
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a moose alone you know what a task IT had. 
I reached camp before dark and, my two 
packers being at the lower camp, left a note 
directing them where to meet me. I then 
returned to the carcass to finish up the work 
ov the skin and bones. I camped by him that 
night with two pairs of blankets, and at noon 
the next day the men found me as I had fired 
shots at intervals. The next task was to get 
the antlers and skin packed down to lower 
camp and placed on a drying frame high off 
the ground under a canopy of. canvas to pro- 
tect it from the rain and small animals. On 
the 26th we had everything packed out to the 
lake and ready for our boat, which was too 
sipall to carry all my outtit farther than 
across the lake to the head of the rapids in 
the river—about forty-five miles. Next morn- 
ing was cold, with a westerly drift in the 
sky, although calm on the lake. Our boat 


ONE TOUCH 


BY NORMAN 


CROWD in 
Tones’ saloon was 
hever noted for intel 
ligence, ambition 
oving kindness 
Roughmenthey 
were—-and = roug!l 
were the tales they 
spun in that rich dia 


lect of immaculate 
profanity so common 
o the lower stations 
of life Little did these men reckon of the 
future—still less cared they for the past, and 
as for the preseni—a good strong pipe was 
their acme of existence. 


was 18 feet long, 5-foot beam, with good 
lines. My outfit sunk her rail to within eight 
inches of the water. There were now but 
four in my party, as IT had dispatched the In- 
dians in their bidarka some ten days previ- 
ously. 

At 9 o’clock a. m. my two men were pull- 
ing hard at the oars; at 1 o'clock a fair wind 
sprung up: we set sail and headed for the 
foot of the lake, while the wind grew strong- 
er and stronger; at 3 o’clock we were out in 
the middle and ten miles from the shore; the 
white caps began chasing each other, and 
we really began to be alarined. I held the 
sail rope and Berg the helm; we saw we 
were in for it and we simply attended to 
business and said nothing. A high sea was 
now rolling and breaking over the rails on 
both sides, while we were plowing through 
the water at a terrible speed. 


OF NATURE. 


H. CROWELL. 


The night was bitter and the huge iron 
stove in Jones’ saloon roared and sputtered 
noisily as the sparks danced up its copious 
chimney in response to the furious blasts of 
the biting wind outside. 

Suddenly the door opened and a man 
slouched inside. Rough-bearded, shabbily-at 
tired—he looked the picture of misery and 
despair. His eyes were red—whether from 
weeping, the cold, or perhaps liquor, could 
not be discerned by reasou of an old battered 
hat that was drawn down low over his brow. 
The man advanced toward the siove as if to 
warm his fingers, but the crowd. their curi 
osity satisfied, turned anew to one of their 
ribald stories then in progress and crowded 
the siranger away. 
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For a moment the man paused—then step- 
ped to the proprietor and for the space of a 
minute Whispered earnestly in that worthy's 
ear. The portly proprietor at first drew 
away—then hesitated—looked interested, and 
finally nodded vigorously. 

“Boys.” he said, as he approached the 
eroup, “Kin ye make way thar fer a leddy an’ 
‘or kid w’at ’s out en th’ wagon’? Feller ‘ere 
sez th’ kid’s nigh freezin’.” 

For the moment all eyes were on the pro- 
prietor’s burly tigure—in another a pell-mell 
race Was in progress toward the door. Hank 
Saunders and Pete Weatherbee were the first 
io reach the wagon and lost no time in hust- 
ling the thoroughly-chilled woman and her 
child into the cheery firelight of the iron 
stove. The stranger leaned against the coun- 
ier—the tears coursing unheeded down his 
weather-beaten visage. 

“Fellers——,” he said, but choked and had 
lo StOp. 


Several rough-looking men came in, 


DINNER AFTER THE ROUND-UP. 


“Put yer hosses in Hank’s barn, stranger. 
Looked ez if they’d enjoy it,” said one. 

The red-eyed man swallowed hard at some- 
thing in his throat, and bent a look at the 
speaker far more eloquent than words. 

Saunders, with awkward tenderness, held 
the still figure of the babe in his arms. Grad- 
ually a grim suspicion stole over his senses 
and he communicated his thought to Weath- 
erbee. 

Weatherbee’s eyes opened wide—then 
blinked furiously, while he turned away and 
pulled vigirously at his pipe to hide his 
emotion. 

Silently Saunders stole into a back room 
and laid the still figure on a disused counter. 
The stranger—seeming to understand—fol- 
lowed. 

At the threshold he paused—staggered 
Saunders slipped an arm about him—and the 
two men, with downecast eyes, stood there 
the one filled with a dispair—a hopelessness 
unutterable—the other, a brute touched by 
one spark from Nature’s anvil. 

SIOUX RAPIDS, 


Engraved by Williamson & 
Haffner, Denver. 


(A scene in Colorado.) 
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LONGING. 


FRED 


BY BROWN. 


LONG again for woodland ways, 
For winds from distant, green-clad hills; 

Where through the shade the sunlight plays 
With golden beams on brooks and rills. 


I long to breathe the healthful air, 
That's borne from ever-moving pine, 
And feel its carpet’s texture rare 
Invite my weary head's decline. 
I long again for blooming flowers 
They seem like happy little faces 
That help to cheer in weary hours 
And fill with beauty desert places. 
I long to hear the twitt’ring birds 
On wing, go flitting to and fro 
With notes of rapt’rous joy; their words 
Of praise for blessings here below. 
I long to see in forest glades 
The wild of bird and beast, that stay 
In haunts beneath protecting shades 
Two kinds, the preyers and their prey. 


I long to hide in nature's heart, 
The wilds around, the skies above, 
Forget the troubled, crowded mart 
BOISE, IDAHO. And, sweetly resting, nature love. 


CLIMBING A PASS IN WINTER. 
Approaching Boreas Pass, Colorado, on line of Colorado & Southern Ry. 
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what awkwardly, Eli soon had 
the tent up and a trench dug 
along the sides and back to carry off the 
water in the event of rain. A pole with 
a crotch in it and as high as those of the 
tent, set twelve feet away from the front, 
a guide rope attached to the tent pole 
run over the crotch and securely pinned 
down, served as a ridge pole over which 
to throwa tent fly. When this was drawn 
out at the sides and fastened down we 
had our “living-room” completed. 

“A tent is hot and uncomfortable when 
the sun shines during the day,” said Aunt 
Becky. “This lets the air in from all di- 
rections and affords a nice shade; then 
if it rains we can bring the stove under- 
neath it and cook in comfort and eat like- 
wise.” 

The house being built Eli unloaded the 
wagon. Among his other “traps,” as he 
called his camp equipage, he had a fold- 
ing table and camp chairs; the mess kit 
contained a supply of table ware, besides 
table cloths and napkins. 

“T believe in being clean and having 
little conveniences,” said Aunt Becky, 
“when we can do so without overloading 
the team. It’s all right for Eli to go off, if 
he wants to, with a frying pan anda fruit 
can picked up from the road side for a 
coffee pot; he calls that roughing it and 
I believe the boy takes pride in it, but I’d 
rather have it without the rough.” 

She squared the little table cloth over 
the camp table to the fraction of an inch 
and decorated the center with a pewter 
caster. 

“Now look at that mess kit,” continued 
Aunt Becky; “is it not handy? I designed 
that myself and Eli made it; there ere 
racks for cups and saucers and plates 

(2) 


Wow my assistance, rendered some- 


ERNEST LOVELL. 


A MOUNTAIN PASTORAL. 
BY LEWIS FRANCE. 


CHAPTER V—TROUTING EXPERIENCES. 


and everything we need. It just fits into 
the end of the wagon and the side lets 
down on hinges, so that if we want to 
get into it on the road all we have to do 
is to take out the tail-gate of the wagon 
and open our cupboard door, as it were.” 

Certainly in our unaccustomed eyes the 
mess kit was a marvel of convenience. 

Eli had hitched the mules toa great 
pine log and was “snaking” it toward the 
camp, which being accomplished he fell 
to with the ax and soon had an abuna@- 
ance of firewood with which to cook sup- 
per and breakfast, with a promise thatiz 
the morning he would get in some quek- 
ing asp for future use. 

“Quakin’ asp makes such nice coais, 
interposed Aunt Becky; “it is next best 
to hard wood to broil a bit of meat on—I 
get tired of fried meat and I never saw 
anybody about here yet that understood 
how to use a frying pan—they just let 
the meat sizzle. Now you want to heata 
frying pan hot, my dear—about as near 
red hot as youcan get it,and when you 
cook a steak in it that way it don’t taste 
like leather. Eli, son, we may as well 
have some trout for supper.” 

Eli did not demur to the admonition 
but sought out his tackle with alacrity. 
I expected him to go to a clump of 
mountain birch for the customary pole 
of the meat hun. er, but he surprised me 
by producing a delicate rod of ash and 
lance wood,a reel and silk line, leaders 
and flies. 

“You must be something of an expert, 
Eli, to indulge in this kind of luxury,” I 
said to him. 


“No, sir, ’'m only learning. I found 


last summer I could get along with a 
lighter rig and this I got to try.” 
“You shall teach me.” 
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“Oh, get out, now!” 

“I’m not joking I never caught a 
trout -I have only read about the sport.” 

“Well, do the best I can —-I’'ll show 
you my way.” 

“No man can do more and I shall be 
much obliged.” 

With this we walked down toa gravel 
bar not a hundred yards from the tent, 
and while Eli soaked his leader and snell 
at the edge of the stream I looked about 
me. 

Above us, half a mile, the mountains 
rose quite abruptly and a great rift of 
two hundred feet or more in width,in the 
course of the river,denoted a canon. The 
cliffs of pale red rock towered majestic- 
ally on either side, while back of these 
and on the summits nearly to their faces 
the pines grew abundantly. Thesun had 
passed below these and a goldentint was 
already creeping into the clear sky, af- 
fording a rich setting for the red rocks 
and the green of the mountain slopes 
now lying in shadow. I could see into 
the canon only a little way, but could 
follow the course of the river below it by 
the brush growing along the banks. The 
upper end of the valley closed at the foot 
of this canon,and about half way be- 
tween it and the camp a line of willows 
and mountain birch, winding diagonally 
across and up the valley, indicated an- 
other stream coming from the mountains 
on the right and emptying into the river 
we were on. Opposite us,a mountain rose 
abruptly from the water’s edge, clothed 
from base to summit with a luxuriant 
growth of timber and along the foot of 
which the river dashed joyously, per- 
fectly clear and deliciously cool to the 
palate, to lose itself in another canon a 
m-le below. Back of us the ground rose 
gi sdually, covered with a beautiful car- 
pec of grass, until it drifted into the tim- 
ber which marked the foot of the hills be- 
yond. The lowerend of the valley was 
rounded out by aspur from these hills 
which came nearly down to the river 
bank. The bar on which we stood ex- 
tended fromthe mouth of the smaller 
stream above us and was made up of 
coarse boulders at the upper end, resolv- 
ing itself into flne gravel and sand just 
above the camp and fora short distance 
below. 


From the edge of the bar to the oppo- 
site bank the distance did not exceed a 
hundred feet, but the bottom dropped 
quite precipitately and the water was 
deep ten feet away. Being a novice in 
trouting I lacked appreciation of the 
magnificent reach, but Eli seemed fa- 
miliar with it. Having put his tackle in 
a condition to suit him he sent his fly 
twenty feet away and drew it diagonally 
down the current. It was but a moment 
after he began to draw it from the point 
at which it had alighted when I saw a 
salmon-tinted fish, with jaws extended, 
dart out from the edge of the swifter cur- 
rent and close upon the fly. As it did so 
Eli gave his rod a twitch and fastened 
the victim. Then came a contest that 
was novel and interesting tome. For five 
minutes or more the fish rushed up, then 
down the stream, and again he would 
start for the swift current only to be 
brought circling back to the quieter 
water. Once he jumped clear of the sur- 
face, scattering the crystal drops and, in 
his mad struggles, fairly lashing the river 
into a foam about him. His efforts grow- 
ing less violent Eli reeled in his line un- 
til it was but a little longer than his rod; 
the light tool would bend and spring un- 
der the strain put upon it,and this action, 
he advised me, was: 

“The thing to take the wind out of him. 
It’s no fun to yank ’em out with a stiff 
pole, but just let’em fight till they wear 
out then you can drag’em in this way.” 

So saying he seized the line with his 
left hand, holding his rod well back, and 
drew the fish up to the dry gravel, then 
dropping the line and changing hands 
with the rod he ran his fingers under the 
gills of his captive. The fish was a beau- 
tiful specimen of the mountain trout, 
measuring quite eighteen inches in 
length. 

“IT think if Ican get another like this 
we'll have all we need for supper—but 
the little fellows are best to fry.” 

It required, however, two or more to 
equal the weight of the first. He cleaned 
them and took them tocamp. On receiv- 
ing them Aunt Becky expressed unquali- 
fied approval of Eli and the fish. 

“Itis just too nice to know that all you 
have to do is to go to the edge of the 
dooryard and get a fresh fish when you 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


want one; and you'll never have them 
taste in town like they do here, cooked 
within an hour after catching them.” 

Nellie had wandered off toward the 
timber and was making her way back 
with her hands full of wild flowers. She 
had secured an old fruit can, which I 
was ordered to cut in two; of this she 
made a bouquet holder and placed her 
collection by the side of the pewter cas- 
tor. With the bright white stoneware 
ihe table looked inviting enough in its 
appointments to challenge the regard of 
a Lucullus. 

During the preparation of the evening 
meal Eli busied himself in collecting the 
fuel for the evening camp fire. He cut 
off about six feet from the bole of the 
tree he had drawn in and placed it at 
right angles with the river, explaining 
that if we had any wind it would come 
down through the canon and drift the 
smoke away from us sitting on the upper 
side. In front of this he heaped the 
lighter fuel and some dead pine boughs 
and the pile was ready to be lighted at 
the supreme moment-- when the twilight 
should steal into the darkness and the 
stars should come out. 

Possibly a banquet in the hall of 
Apollo might have afforded a grander 
display and a greater variety, being an 
appeal to surfeited appetites. Our feast 
was adapted to the epicure in health. No 
tea ever wafted a more tempting aroma 
to a critical judge; no biscuit could rival 
the feathery lightness produced by Aunt 
Becky with the aid of her marvelous 
stove. And the trout! Possessed now of 
an amber tint emulating in delicacy the 
brilliant hues of the beauties fresh from 
their native crystal, tender, yet firm, they 
presented themselves, not as an invoca- 
tion to our palates but as an exquisite 
command. The praise after our repast 
had nothing in it of adulation, but was 
purely a tribute of gratitude. 

The sky had put on its golden hue 
again fora little while and the shadows 
of the valley were bathed in it; the river 
flashing on was caressed into a clearer 
singing of its evening hymn by the pre- 
vailing quiet; the meadow lark poured 
out his exquisite carol of thanksgiving 
for the day that had been a delight to 
him. Nellie and I stood and looked down 


into the sweeping crystal and whispered 
to each other of its secrets and wondered 
what marvelous tales it could tell of its 
course down to the broad ocean and back 
again, ever traveling on a ceaseless jour- 
ney—ever traveling, never ceasing—and 
whether it thus symbolized the mystery 
of ourselves. The golden sky drifted 
into the gray and Vesper shone down 
upon us. Asthe shadows deepened the 
little hand which rested on my arm stole 
up and around my neck and the bright 
face, which I could see now but dimly by 
the light of the stars, nestled close tomy 
shoulder; I felt the soft touch of her hair 
upon my cheek; the little hand grew 
closer in its caress and bent my face to 
hers. She whispered very softly to me 
then, a secret—joyous, but not told with- 
out tears and I could feel the blush upon 
her cheek. With a reverence that was 
new to me [ kissed the ripe lips offered 
to me there and we walked arm in arm to 
the margin of the stream, knelt and 
dipped our hands into the crystal flood, 
under the stars. It was a purer libation 
than of wine; it came from the hand of 
the Father and we returned it as unsul- 
lied as the touch of our hands could 
leave it. 

The voice of Aunt Becky called us back 
to the camp. 

“Well, you two have been tying lovers’ 
knots down there by the river, I warrant 
—Eli’ll be here soon; he went up the lit- 
tle creek to Pickett’s ranch for some milk, 
so that we can have cream for our coffee 
at breakfast. I hear him whistling now; 
he always likes to whistle when he’s off 
by himself—I guess he finds company in 
it. It is about time to light this fire. Do 
you know that I feel as if the lighting of 
the first camp fire is a kind of ceremony 
and I like to do it myself. Andwhen I 
am up here with only Eli I can look into 
the embers and think by the hour.” 

I ventured to inquire in what direction 
her thoughts drifted and what shape they 
took on such occasions, but all I could 
learn was that they were only dreams, 
and with a little sigh she turned to the 
lad who had justarrived with the milk. 

“ What does Pickett say about the rasp 
berries, Eli?” 

“He thinks they are about ripe and 
there are oceans of them on Old Baldy.” 
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“Then we'll get ready to-morrow and 
next day we'll visit Old Baldy—and won't 
we have fun?” 

I had my doubts about the fun, at least 
for me, but gave no hint to Aunt Becky 
who, with a brand from the cooking fire, 
was about to offer up her annual obla- 
tion. The blaze quickly caught the dry 
pine needles and shot up cheerily as we 
arranged our camp chairs with our backs 
toward the upper canon. There was 
scarcely a breath of air stirring, yet the 
smoke leaned a little away from us and 
drifted slowly down the valley, while it 
left us the fragrance of the burning pine. 
As I settled myself to the enjoyment I 
told Aunt Becky that she had reduced 
the delights of camping out toan exact 
science without sacrificing any of the 
art. 

“To make the measure of your enjoy- 
ment full,” said Aunt Becky, after ac- 


knowledging my compliment, 
should smoke a pipe.” 

“Oh, horror, Aunt Becky!” exclaimed 
Nellie. 

“I was thinking of that same additional 
solace.” 

“Yes, but you know you promised you 


“you 


wouldn’t—now you won’t break your 
promise, will your” was Nellie’s appeal 
to me. 


Certainly I would not—I would await 
her permission. Aunt Becky laughed, a 
little triumphantly I thought, at my 
ready submission and made an inquiry 
of Eli touching the Pickett family. 

“They have finished the new house and 
have put it further back from the creek 
than the old one,” said Eli. 

“We shall have to visit them to-mor- 
row,” was Aunt Becky’s proposal, then 
she gave us a view of the family through 
her kindly glasses. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


(GRYDEROUSE.| SNYDER 


A COLORADO SPORTSMAN’'S RESORT. 


The above is a photo taken of the Snyder 
House, at Walden, North Park, showing 
Mr. Snyder's (the proprietor) collection of rare 
game animal heads. This rendezvous for sports- 
men is only one of many such encountered in 
the wilds of Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. 


Colo., 


The hostelry is located in the heart of the game 


country and is presided over by a gentleman 
who is himself a hale and hearty personage 
well met. The above vrhoto was taken by A. 8S. 


Carter of Denver while in that country on a 
pilgrimage for game. 
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SOLO BILL---TENNESSEEAN. 


BY FRED BROWN. 


F it had not been 
for a box of ripe 
tomatoes, which 
we intended to 
take along as a 
special relish to 
our camp fire, we 
probably would 
never have known 
Solo Bill, by birth 
a Tennessean and 
by circumstance 


a dweller in the hills. 

We had been planning for a trip up the 
Boise River for some time and had ar- 
ranged for everything but a wagon. Our 
choice finally fell upon what is knownas 
a mountain buckboard, a light, easy- 
running wagon, with a bottom made of 
long slats of hickory, which the owner 
said would make it ride like a “kerridge.” 
This, together with a wide and springy 
seat, allayed all our fears for the cumfort 
of the trip. 

We left home just about dusk, accom- 
panied bya party of friends on horse- 
back, who proposed to escort us for a dis- 
tance and see that we hada good starton 
our way. They rode along with us for 
several miles, chattering incessantly and 
offering all kinds of advice, then gave us 
a hearty Godspeed and started on their 
return home. 

Anyone who has not traveled in an 
open country in the bright light of the 
moon has certainly missed one of the de- 
lights of recreation. Speeding along be- 
hind a good team mile is added upon 
mile ere you are aware. The chirping of 
the crickets, the refreshing odor of the 
sage, with the soft yellow light of the 
summer moon changing the dark green 
bushes into a waving sea, makes it seem 
as if you were in an enchanted boat, and 
that the yellowish lava of the road was a 
golden streak upon the moonlit waters 
all of this in the drowsy hush of night- 
time “ puzzles the will and mystifies the 


mind” and makes beauty out of barren- 
ness. 

We rode along for quite a time, our 
minds being filled with these dreamy 
pictures; but as the night advanced and 
the glamour of traveling having worn 
away we noticed we were not riding very 
comfortably; our hickory springs were 
not working well and seemingly our 
spring seat had lost its spring, but as we 
were riding three in a seat we laid the 
cause to that. After this our troubles be- 
gan. The roads seemed to be filled with 
an interminable number of rocks and 
“thank-ye-mums,” causing us much dis- 
comfort and exhausting our stock of pa- 
tience. There we were on a sage-brush 
plain a long way from home and a short 
distance from Canon Creek, the first stop- 
ping place. There being no choice we 
journeyed on, determining at the first op- 
portunity to secure a new wagon if pos- 
sible; if not, to rest up and return home. 
By this time our senses of feeling had 
either become accustomed to or dulled 
by the jolting of our “chariot,” so that 
only the very rough bumps excited com- 
ment, while our emotions ranged from 
despondency to foolishness. This con- 
tinued until a dark line in the distance 
told us we were near Canon Creek. The 
prospect of ultimate rest having revived 
us we could see,as we drove hurriedly 
down the sloping side of the canon, the 
fields of gteen, the orchards and the wil- 
low-fringed creek, a veritable picture, 
framed in by the dark walls of the 
canon. 

This mecca in the desert of sage holds 
more than its charms of sight. The in- 
clemencies of the seasons are tempered 
by its location, and with the fruits of its 
orchards, the fish from its stream and 
the wealth of its gardens, which furnish 
the tableof its generous owner, it is well 
known and long remembered by all trav- 
elers. 

In our fatigued state we only took time 
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enough to tend to the team before drop- 
ping down by a convenient haystack and 
asleep in the instant. The morning sun 
shining upon us aroused us to the ques- 
tion of the hour and the duties of the 
day. Hunger, that feeling common to all 
humanity, first beset us. Time being 
precious, however, we satisfied ourselves 
with a “soon” dinner and started out in 
search of a wagon, or the means of bet- 
tering the one we had. We founda wagon 
but were unable to secure it; but were 
told we could likely get one at the next 
place, namely, Solo Bill’s. That much 
being settled we arranged for dinner at 
the house, bought some fruit and, draw- 
ing our “dead ax” up in under the shade, 
set to work to fix it up as best we could. 
About the first thing we noticed was that 
our box of tomatoes was securely lodged 
under the spring seat. They had been 
thrown in the wagon about the last thing 
and must have worked forward and 
blocked it up; and it was in this way 
they affected the events of our trip. 
However, not knowing what was in store 
for us, weate a good deal of a good din- 
ner and loitered around until nearly 
evening before leav ng for Solo Bill’s, 
some ten miles distant. 

We arrived there and asked concerning 
a wagon. They had one but it had “seen 
better days,” and we were in a quandary 
again. Driving down a short distance 
from the house we proceeded to make 
preparations for the night. Scarcely had 
we unpacked before one of our comrades 
became quite sick and we soon diagnosed 
his case as cholera morbus, the probable 
result of eating too much fruit during 
our stop at Canon Creek, which stop we 
laid to that fateful box of tomatoes. 

The necessity of the sick being cared 
for I went over to the house and aroused 
the now slumbering household and made 
our condition known tothem. The man 
of the house, Solo Bill, hearing of our 
condition, quickly proffered his aid. 

“Well, now, that’s too bad, shuah! But 
I reckon we can fix him upa bit. That's 
a mighty ketchin’ trouble nowadays. 
‘Pears to me most everybody has a spell 
at some time or other.” Reaching the 


wagon, where the sufferer was making 
the best of it, he greeted him thus: 
“Well, podner, you seem to be having 


quite a rassle; but I reckon we can help 
you some. Now, you come right along 
over to the house and we'll doctor you 
up some.” 

We followed after him to the house, 
and on reaching there we found a pallet 
had been hastily made upon the floor 
and our friend on hand with remedies 
galore, several of which were tried and 
the sufferer relieved. 

“ Now, then,” said our host, on return- 
ing after a few moments’ absence, “we'll 
just put this young man right to bed, 
and I reckon if he can ketch a little sleep 
he'll be feeling pretty sprightly by morn- 
ing.” So tucking our comrade away ina 
good bed (which we thought was that of 
our host) we made a pallet down in the 
room near him, in case of need, and were 
soon asleep. 

The noise of preparations for the morn- 
ing meal arousing me,I dressed myself 
and walked around to the rear of the 
house, where I found Solo Bill making 
his morning ablutions, or, as he calledit, 
“brightening up.” Noting there was 
quite a stream of water flowing from 
no apparent source, I questioned him 
about it. 

“Come right along here and see for 
yourself,” and he led me back to where 
there was a small stone house, not unlike 
the milk cellars one sees in the East. This 
had been built over the water source as 
a means of protection. There was, in- 
deed, a spring of water gushing forth 
from the rocky hillside. This gift of 
plenty of clear, cold water is the best that 
nature can bestow in a_ barren land. 
These springs are the oases in the desert 
hills, around which gather the pioneers 
of civilization. Faaving the one thing 
most needful they withstand the rigors 
of climate, the inconveniences of living 
and struggling for existence and finally 
triumph over the stubborn forces of 
nature; these single homes become ham- 
lets, the hamlets towns, then cities, and 
the land of sage becomes filled with the 
fragrance of orchards, of clover tields 
and gardens. 

Solo Bill, who had been looking almost 
admiringly at the spring, turning tuwarp 
me, spoke as if in apostrophe: 

“Thar she is, the finest water in the 
land; as clear as crystal, cold as ice and 
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as pure as dewdrops! Drink all ye kin 
and ye'll hanker after it still. Why, bless 
ye! there ain’t a freighter, cow-puncher 
or anyone that comes this here way that 
don’t drink nigh to bustin’, and they 
don’t forgit it, nuther. Why, last spring, 
when I was down to Boise as a juryman, 
I met a young feller as says to me bout 
the first thing: ‘Say, Bill, I've been a 
hankering after a drink from that there 
spring of yours ever since I stopped at 
your place the last time.” 

“Does the flow never vary?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“Not a mite-—-hot or cold, wet ordry, it’s 
es’ the same the hull year 'round. Oh, 

reckon we've got a corner on the water 
n these parts!” and he chuckled to him- 
self over his seeming good fortune. 

While he was thus engaged I took oc- 
casion to notice him particularly. In 
stature he was above the average; his 
shoulders broad but stooped, and his 
long arms hanging loosely by his sides 
gave him ratheran ungainly appearance. 
He was dressed in the conventional 
‘rancher’ costume (if there be one), heavy 
woolen shirt, overalls and boots, no coat 
nor vest. 

But it was in his face,as he looked at 
me, that the innate nature of the man 
was shown. His face, covered with a 
short growth of beard, his cheeks tanned 
by exposure, in their roughness lent 
beauty to his mild blue eyes,and one 
would know to look into their kindly 
depths they were but the visible signs of 
a gentle heart. 

Hearing the call for breakfast we re- 
traced our way to the house, and on 
entering we found we were to have a reg- 
ulation Southern breakfast--hot bread, 
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bacon and eggs and grouse, instead of 
the usual chicken, and all cooked to a 
nicety. We were introduced to the lady 
of the house, who had just returned 
from taking a bowl of grouse broth to 
our sick comrade, whom she reported to 
be “on the mend” and able to eat a little. 
Our hostess, herself a Southern woman, 
seemed to be a suitable companion to our 
host in every way; and as we gathered 
around the table and the children came 
running in with smiling faces, upon 
which, for a moment, the mother’s 
anxious, loving gaze rested, these lines 
from “The Deserted Village” came into 
my mind: 


“He smiles by’ his cheerful fire and 'round sur- 
veys 
His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays hercleanly platter on the board.” 
Breakfast being over, our host said he 
had some work he “’lowed to do, but he 
reckoned he'd let it lie by and go at it 
early in the mornin’.” So, in his easy- 
going, hospitable way, he dismissed it 
from his mind and passed the day with 
us in dolce far niente -that is, we sat on 
the broad, well-shaded porch and our 
friend told us of his fishing and hunting 
trips, of his early life in his beloved 
Southland and of his coming to the 
golden West, and our day went too quick- 
ly away. When morning came our com- 
rade felt well enough to travel, and so we 
bade good-by to this generous-hearted 
man and his family, but there was in our 
hearts that gratitude that cannot be ex- 
pressed in words that our lines had fallen 
in such a pleasant place and we had 
found friends in need. 


BoIsE, IDAHO. 
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FISH FARMING 


BY W.R. 


HE man who 

to-day has a 
lake as large as that 
represented by the 
accompanying piet- 
ure (and the larger 
the better) in a good 
location at an alti- 
tude of not over 
10,000 feet, supplied 
with water from a 
running stream not 
contaminated with slimes from mineral rock 
of concentrating and reduction works, almost 
anywhere in Colorado, is in a position to 
reap far greater benefits from his efforts in 
raising fish under the present status of fish 
culture than he was who started operations 
twenty years ago in the same industry. At 
the former time the fish culturist was obliged 
to have spring water conducted into his 
hatching house for the purpose of hatching 
the spawn, and he was obliged to keep and 
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feed one pound of adult trout for one year 
to secure 500 eggs—a pound female giving 
1,000 eggs. On that basis he would obtain 
250,000 eggs from 1,000 pounds of fish. These 
1,000 pounds were worth in the market 50 
cents a pound, $500, and when to that is 
added the cost of a daily attendant to look 
after the screens, attend to picking over the 
eggs, feeding the adult fish, etc., it will be 
found that there was a great expense con- 
nected with the operations, and the business 
did not pay. 

It was formerly considered necessary to 
have a number of ponds in which to keep the 
fish of different ages, with a view of prevent- 
ing the big fish from eating the little ones; 
but if the lake is large enough, and the big 
fish are fed enough, and there is several lines 
of palings driven in the lake near the hatch- 
ing trough, or where the little fish are placed 
in the lake, very few of the small fry will be 
destroyed by their larger brothers; for the 
instinct of the trout is to hide as soon as it 
can move, and the larger it grows the more 
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careful it is to guard against danger from its 
enemies, whose name is legion. 

Trout do not take kindly to confinement 
in a pond and will surely take advantage of 
the first overflow or leakage to escape, if 
possible; and a large trout will go through 
a very small hole. When it comes to “shin- 
ning” up a bank the fish is a success. I have 
seen six-ounce trout crawling up a grassy 
bank ten feet high where the water was not 
running deep enough to permit swimming— 
just crawling, wriggling upwards, stopping 
occasionally to draw a fresh breath, lying 
on the side and panting as though completely 
exhausted; but as soon as recuperated the 
persistent fish would begin the struggle 
again, and eventually succeed. 


There are some successful fish farmers in 
the United States who have, and now are 
making money; but they are few and far 
between, and all of them established east of 
the Missouri river, so far as my knowledge 
extends. There may be some in Colorado, 
but it has not been my good fortune to meet 
with them. There are a number of us who 
will cheerfully confess to making a failure 
of the business, and all can give good rea- 
sons why success did not follow careful ef- 
forts. The principal causes of failure were, 
first, want of a good location: second, want 
of sufficient knowledge of the business, 
which came with experience, but was too 
expensive; third, want of food for the adult 
fish. This, of course, could be obtained at 
a heavy expense, which took away the prof- 
its. Fish will eat more food than the same 
weight of chickens. 

In this connection it may be observed that 
the United States Fish Commission, which 
conducts business on as safe and economical 
plans as is possible in connection with suc- 
cess, has discovered that it is not profitable 
to keep a large school of breeders in its 
ponds at Evergreen, near Leadville. The 
government has an expensive hatchery erect- 
ed there, and its capabilities for artificial 
incubation are millions per annum. But 
where do the eggs come from? Not from 
fish in stock, but from well filled lakes in 
different parts of the state. Last fall, in the 
month of November, the superintendent of 
the government hatchery sent two men with 
a seine to Wellington lake, in Park county, 
where they were boarded by the owners of 
the lake, and in a few days they departed 
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taking with them over one million of eggs 
of Salvalinus Fontinalis (brook trout) or New 
England trout. These were conveyed to the 

vernment establishment where they will 
be kept in the hatching troughs until “eyed,” 
and then one-half of the spawn will be re- 
turned to the owners of Wellington lake. 
This scheme, which has been in operation 
for several years, is a saving to the owners 
of the fish as well as to the government. The 
term “eyed” signifies that state of progress 
in the development of the eggs when the eye 
can bee seen, which shows clearly that they 
are fertile: at which stage they can be ship- 
ped thousands of miles, if necessary, in per- 
fect safety, and shippers will guarantee that 
there will not be a loss of over two per cent. 
after that time, if the eggs are properly 
treated. 

The government hatchery in Colorado has 
demonstrated some things which are of great 
interest and benefit in the science of piscicul- 
ture. among which are the fact that a high 
altitude is favorable to the production by 
artificial means of good hardy small fry; and 
that feed is one of the chief factors to be 
considered by the man who attemp is- 
ing of trout in paying quantities. The trout 
can live on a very small amount of food. I 
knew of one that lived in a spring-well for 
two years with “nothing” to eat being given 
to it. The fish is voracious, and will eat al- 
most anything and everything that comes 
along in the course of the flow of water 
which is not too large to pass into the stom- 
ach, and the greater the variety the better 
for the production of flesh; but the food 
must be plentiful and continuous to keep 
them growing well and produce the best re- 
sults. The natural food of the salmon em- 
braces pretty much all the insects of the 
earth, air and water, and small fishes of its 
own or other species, while all animal food 
is devoured greedily; in times of scarcity it 
does not disdain to subsist on a vegetable 
diet, such as cress and mallows; and noth- 
ing is too small to escape its Keen eye. It 
is so voracious after spawning time and its 
gastric juice is so strong and quick in action 
that sometimes a fish, half the size of the 
eater, will be seized and partially swallowed, 
the tail sticking out of the mouth while the 
nose is undergoing digestion in the stomach. 
In fact, the salmon tribe seem always to be 
hungry, and it is eat, eat, morning, noon and 
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night, and in the moonlight nights fishing is 
venerally good. So, I reiterate, it may be 
<aid that food is the chief factor in the rais- 
ing of salmon, and that fact renders neces- 
sary the location of a good fish farm near 
a large city, in order to be able to obtain 
cheap refuse meat. 

But the good fish farm does not require 
much prepared food for feeding the fish. If 
the stream of water supplying the lake runs 
a good distance among the hills it will be 
filled with insect life; and the lake itself will 
contain a great many eggs of most of the 
ephemera, and this larvae is just suited to 


line of the Colorado & Southern railway. It 
is situated some three miles from George- 
town, in a rocky ravine. The dam was built 
on scientific principles, and in connection 
with it was erected a fine hatching house. 
The construction of a dam is a very difficult 
task. The dam should be made of artificial 
rock or rock laid in water cement, com- 
mencing at bedrock, and carried all the way 
to the surface of the water or a little above 
the surface, in order to make a dam that 
will be secure against the pressure from 
above, seepage and damage from muskrats. 
A dam thus constructed will last for ages, 


A FINE TROUT LAKE NEAR TIN CUP, COLO.—ALTITUDE 10,500 FEET. 


the fish in connection with a small fish din- 
ner. Very often, however, nothing will be 
found in the stomach larger than a mosquito, 
or the larvae of the mayfly, while at other 
times helgramites will be fourd by the dozen, 

The cut in the first part of this article is 
a good representation of a fish farm, so far 
as the lake itself is concerned. It is Green 
lake, Clear Creek county, Colorado, on the 


ars 


and is the only kind that will stand the 
freezing and thawing process incidental to 
our Italian climate. 

There must be a spill-way sufficiently large 
to carry off all the water falling into the lake 
during the ordinary freshets, and this spill- 
way should be carried far enough below the 
dam to prevent the water falling on to the 
base of the dam, as water continually fall- 
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ing will wear away the hardest rock. In 
this spillway should be placed wire screens 
to keep the fish in the lake. The top of the 
dam should be considerably above the sur- 
face of the lake, sloping into the lake, and 
a layer of asphaltum in a liquid state should 
be spread over the slope down to the water. 
This will prevent seepage, and in times of 
freshets will prevent dirt from the bank 
washing over the dam. Having completed 
the dam, fill the lake with water as high as 
the spill-way, and then you may put in a 
hatching trough. I do not think a regular 
hatching house is necessary for the incuba- 
tion of “eyed” eggs; but if expense is not 
considered a hatching house is all right. 
But I should try a trough out of doors; built 
of 1144 or 2 inch plank, arranged with basket 
trays to hold the eggs and placed in the 
water about nine inches deep at the southern 
edge of the lake. Connect the trough with 


the water course by an iron pipe perforated 
to receive the water under the gravel in the 
bottom of the stream, and carry it on an 
even incline under ground to the hatching 
trough. This part of the establishment 
should be constructed and placed in position 
by a man who understands the business. In 
this trough can be hatched all the Salvalinus 
Fontinalis wanted, and in the spring of the 
year, by putting a back-board at the lower 
end, it will answer for a spawning race for 
Mykiss and Irideus, which spawn in the 
spring and summer. 

Spawn can now be purchased at Eastern 
hatcheries at $35 for 100,000, f. o. b., and for 
a good start I would recommend 300,000) be 
purchased; and you will have’ business 
enough on hand to keep it lively till Unele 
Sam sends his agent to take the spawn on 
shares. And then your fortune is assured. 

DENVER, COLO. 
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EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 
SPENCER B. HORD, ASSOCIATE. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 

Everyone of much practical experience in 
photography will admit that of all the nega- 
tives turned out even by experts, fully two- 
thirds will require some further treatment 
beyond mere development and fixation be- 
fore the best or before even merely satis- 
factory prints can be made from them. This 
will hold good even in studio work where 
the conditions of lighting and subject vary 
only in degree, and is doubly true when, as 
is the case with most amateurs and other 
general photographers, both subject and 
lighting present not only an enormous varia- 
iion in degree, but also the widest imagina- 
ble variety in kind. The odds are against 
initial success even when what goes by the 
name of “technical excellence” is the only 
result desired, and they increase vastly 
when the end in view is the production of a 
picture judged more by artistic than photo- 
graphic standards. Carefulness, experience, 
a thorough understanding of photographic 
chemistry and optics, these are indeed 
prophylactics and serve to ward off those 
severer forms of disease which would make 
a negative utterly incurable; but one need 
not progress far in photography to discover 
ihat no system of prophylaxis, however per- 
fect, can entirely supersede the physician or 
wholly prevent the appearance of those sub- 
tler negative sicknesses due perhaps to some 
slight error in exposure or development, per- 
haps to some unpleasing but unavoidable 
effect of light and shade, or to some inherent 
uncouthness of part or the whole of the sub- 
ject. 

It is easy enough nowadays to turn out 
some sort of print from almost every expos- 
ure by merely developing and fixing the 


plate, and if photographers were judged as 
they sometimes seem to be, solely by the 
acreage of sensitive paper they can spoil in 
a given time, photographic reputations would 
need for their gaining only a certain amount 
of leisure and a long purse. But the truth 
is that quality not quantity forms the basis 
for judgment of those whose good opinion 
it is worth while to gain, and quality is often 
only the measure of how much more one 
can get out of a negative than appeared in 
it after it had merely been developed and 
fixed. Much can be done by an intelligent 
use of the various printing dodges, much 
indeed that can only be done in this way; 
but it is far easier and better to depend as 
little as possible on this aid and, before its 
assistance is sought, to make the actual neg- 
ative as nearly perfect as possible. It 
would be hard indeed to exaggerate the im- 
portance of a thorough knowledge of those 
methods of intensification, reduction and 
general negative doctoring which are classed 
under the broad head of “after treatment,” 
or to overestimate the possible value of so 
promising an addition to their number as the 
hew persulphate of ammonia reducer de- 
scribed in the following article. 


A NEW REDUCER. 


Of all the negatives requiring reduction 
with which a photographer meets in a sea- 
son, by far the larger portion will be those 
in which he has attempted to rectify some 
measure of under-exposure by long or strong 
development and found, by the time sufticient 
density has been obtained in the shadows, 
that the high lights have become far too 
dense to print well before the shadows are 
over-printed. If a negative of this sort were 
treated by simple immersion in any of the 
old reducers, whether Farmer's ferricyanide, 
or Belitski’s potassium ferric oxalate, or 
Spiller’s cupric chloride, it would be found 
that the reducing action was as great or 
greater in the shadows as in the high lights, 
and that the original fault of over-contrast 
was, if anything, increased. To overcome 
this trouble various dodges were suggested, 
the most feasible being local applications of 
reducer made to the over-dense portions of 
the negative with a brush dipped in the solu- 
tion. The danger of line maskings was par- 
tially guarded against by moistening the 
plate, but the method was a tricky one at 
best, conducive in the highest to ruined 
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plates and assorted profanity. Most work- 
ers, in the case of negatives with too much 
contrast, resorted to the contact positive con- 
tact negative mode for obtaining reduction 
and a shortening of the opacity scale, or 
turned in despair to reduction by abrasion. 
It was possible by using any or all of these 
methods to produce a respectable print from 
any negative which had sufficient detail in 
the shadows no matter how dense the lights 
might originally be or how great the con- 
trast, but it was a tedious job liable, save in 
the contact method, to irremediable disaster 
at any moment. 

How we have all yearned for a reducer 
which, by simply immersing the plate in it, 
would act first and strongest on the high 
lights, and how grateful we should be to the 
introducer of persulphate of ammonia if it 
will do what its advocates claim—will always 
do what in my somewhat limited experience 
it has always so far done, namely, reduce 
the densest part of the negative first. 

The working formulae are charmingly sim- 
ple. As with the older reducers, the plate 
to be treated must be quite free from hypo 
and if previously dried should have a pre- 
liminary soaking. It is then immersed in: 
persulphate of ammonia 1 ounce, water 20 
ounces. As soon as sufficient reduction has 
been effected the plate should be plunged, 
without intervening washing, into a solution 
of sulphite of soda in water, say 2 ounces of 
sulphite in 10 ounces of water, when all 
action immediately ceases. The persulphate 
solution keeps indefinitely and may be used 
again and again until exhausted, and the 
strength given I have found the best for gen- 
eral If made much weaker its action 
is tediously slow, while if used much strong- 
er it is apt to get out of control and, further- 
more, is said to cause frilling. If after im- 
mersion in a persulphate solution the plate 
be simply rinsed in water, the reducing ac- 
tion continues for some time but by using 
sulphite it is stopped instantly. If the final 
washing is thorough there seems no reason 
to suppose that the negative will not keep as 
long as though it had not been reduced, but 
this is a question I have not yet had time to 
investigate. 


use, 


So far as I have been able to 
experiment I have discovered no bad feat- 
ures about this new reducer, nor does it seem 
likely that any such will develop. As the 


case stands to-day I consider persulphate 
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vastly superior to anything yet suggested 
and should unhesitatingly advise everyone 
to try it. 


In England they are turning the X rays to 
uses which must make the good Doctor Ront 
gen’s hair rise on end. A London bootmaker 
who boasts that his goods are hand-sewn, 
has in his shop windows radiographs of his 
own wares and alongside them yet other ra- 
diographs of his rivals’ confections, showing 
these latter to be liberally sprinkled with 
deadly nail ready to work up from the boot 
bottom into the sole (and soul) of the un- 
wary. This is perhaps the apotheosis of 
that “deadly parallel” argument poli- 
ticians so often employ. 


Photo by A PORTRAIT. 
A. E. Rinehart. 


Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’s Pho- 
tographic Competition for March. 
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WARM TONES. 

Mr. James Brown recently delivered before 
the West London Photographic Society (Eng- 
land) a most interesting and valuable lecture 
on the above subject, a full acount of which 
appeared in the English weekly “Photo- 
graphy.” After some general reflections, and 
a warm defense of the permanence of prints 
toned by the Eastman hot hypo-alum method 
Mr. Brown says: 

“The toning bath and the method of using 
it is as follows: Hypo 10 ounces, alum 1 
ounce, water 70 ounces. The hypo is first 
dissolved, the alum is then slowly added, 
and the solution raised to the boiling point. 
A new bath frequently acts very slowly, and 
unduly bleaches the prints, and it must, 
therefore, be ripened, which is best done by 
leaving a number of waste prints to soak in 
it for about a day. The bath must not be 
filtered, and the best working solution con- 
sists of equal parts of old and new bath. 
The prints may be developed by any devel- 
oper, although metol is best, and they must 
be of somewhat greater density than usual, 
as they undergo a slight bleaching in the 
process of toning, and, in addition to this, 
the brown image which results is, of course, 
less opaque than one in black. The action 
will usually be completed in from fifteen to 
thirty minutes. The solution is kept at a 
temperature oT from 110 degrees to 120 de- 
grees EF, during the process of toning. The 
prints must, of course, be thoroughly fixed 
in the first instance, and it is advisable to 
give them an alum bath before toning. It is 
best to immerse them in the solution when it 
is cold, and then raise it gradually to the 
ubove temperature, which must not be ex- 
ceeded, else blisters will probably arise. Lt 
has been recommended to transfer the prints 
from the toning bath to a warm bath of 
alum, but I prefer to use the alum bath first, 
and to allow the pripts to cool between the 
toning and final washing operatiols. Some 
deposit will probably be found adhering to 
the surface of the prints, which is removed 
by sponging with cotton wool, and they 
should then be well washed. 

“This bath may also be employed cold, in 
which case the toning action may take from 
four to twelve hours for its completion, the 
lime depending upon the condition of the 
bath. Some method must be adopted to keep 
ihe prints separated from each other and en- 


‘and subsequent re-development, 


tirely submerged. For insance, they may be 


attached to glass plates by indiarubber 
bands, and supported in a grooved tank, or 
they may be suspended from corks. Another 
method of producing similar tones is to em- 
ploy a bath of ammonium sulphide (fresh) 1 
ounce, water 20 ounces. This is a slow pro- 
cess, and on account of the somewhat robust 
smell evolved, it is best to allow it to work 
its own sweet will in the back garden. If 
this process is adopted, it is evident that the 
fixing and washing must be thorough, and a 
final wash will complete the operation. 

“We next come to the methods of bleaching 
which all 
yield warm tones. The bleaching agent may 
be potassium bichromate, ferric chloride, cu- 
pric chloride,mercuric chloride, or potassium 
ferricyanide, and whichever we may select 
it is necessar to add hydroshlorie acid. The 
best is: Potassium bichromate 5 grains, hy- 
drochloriec acid 10 minims, water 1 ounce. 

“The well-washed print is immersed in this 
and thoroughly bleached. It must then be 
washed to remove the bichromate stain, and 
it is then ready to be developed. Fifteen 
grains of Schlippe’s salt to the ounce of 
water produces a Bartolozzi red, and, accord- 
ing to the books, an addition of a few drops 
of ammonia darkens the color to a reddish 
brown, a result which does not uniformly 
follow. 

“An alternative method is to darken the 
bleached image in a bath of from ten drops 
to one dram of ammonium sulphide to twen- 
ty ounces of water. This produces tones 
ranging from a yellowish red to a dark 
brown, a vigorous original and a stronger 
solution of the sulphide yielding the darker 
shades, and the weaker solution generally 
tending to produce the less attractive yellow- 
ish tones. The bleached image may be de- 
veloped in the ordinary sense of the term, 
using any non-staining developer, and this 
is a capital means of saving a print which is 
of a bad color. 

“While discussing these processes, it may 
be remarked that the silver chloride image 
formed by the cupric and ferric salts may be 
darkened by exposure to sunlight, of course, 
after the copper or iron has been eliminated 
by the use of a weak solution of hydrochloric 
acid and copious washing—and the results 
are scarcely to be distinguished from those 


produced by the bichromate method. It may 
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also be noted with regard to the latter pro 
cess, that the chromic stain may be removed 
very quickly, and the washing much short- 
ened by the use of a weak solution of sodium 
sulphite. In addition to the above beaching 
agents, chlorinated soda, chlorine water, and 
others, have been proposed, but as their 
action is merely to convert the image into 
one of silver chloride, and as the final tone 
of the print is decided by its original density 
and the after treatment bestowed upon it, 
the simplest means of producing the chloride 
of silver image should be selected, and this is 
to be found in the bichromate method. 


“Mercuric chloride as a bleaching agent is 


in some respects different from the others.’ 


The image does not darken appreciably by 
exposure to light, and it may be developed 
up to full intensity by the use of a combined 
fixing and toning bath, weak in hypo and 
strong in gold. Very good tones are pro- 
duced, but mercury is not a desirable ele 
ment in a photographic image, and the pro- 
cess is, therefore, better left alone. 

“A process recently recommended is to 
bleach in a five per cent. solution of potas- 
sium ferricyanide, to which is added about 
one-tenth of its volume of hydrochloric acid 
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(this seems unduly strong in acid). After 
washing, the print is developed in a weak 
and well restrained developer. This is said 
to produce warm tones, but I have not had 
any opportunity of testing it. 

“Bromide prints may also be bleached by 
an aqueous solution of iodine of potassium 
of a dark sherry color, and afterwards dark- 
ened by either a solution of Schlippe’s salt or 
ammonium sulphide, the former producing 
reddish tones, and the latter very fine 
browns. This is a method which I can confi- 
dently recommend, as it is easily worked, 
and the results are very satisfactory. In any 
formula involving the use of iodine the print 
is instantly stained a deep blue, due, pre 
sumably, to a combination between the io- 
dine and the starch sizing of the paper, io- 
dide of starch being formed. Washing in 
running water for half an hour, followed by 
a few hours’ soaking, will get rid of the most 
obstinate case of this stain, but by the use of 
a weak solution of sodium sulphite, to which 
a drop or two of hydrochloric acid is added, 
it is quickly decomposed, and a much shorter 
washing will then suffice. In no case, how- 
ever, should the washing be hurried over, as 
stains may appear on the application of the 
sulphide solution.” 


Photo by Mrs. E. H. Steele. 


A WARM DAY COSTUME. 
Awarded Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’S Photographic Competition for March. 
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THE DANIELS PRIZE. 

The work entered for these prizes at the 
Colorado Camera Club's show held in Den- 
ver last December was of so high an order 
and showed, whether because of the prizes 
or for some other reason, so great an im- 
provement over the work shown at the club's 
exhibit in 1897, that we have decided to of- 
fer the same prizes at the club's) annual 
show of this year, 1899. The exact date of 
this coming exhibition has not yet been 
fixed, and though it will hardly be set for 
earlier than next December we feel that this 
announcement can hardly be made too far 
We happen to know that Mr. Cole- 
man, Who won first prize in “98, began work- 


ahead. 


ing with this object in view as far back as 
last June. We know further from our own 
experience that pictures by photography are 
matters of very slow growth, requiring al- 
ost an infinite amount of patience and cer- 
ininly a great deal of honest work before 
just the right We are 
especially glad to give the greatest possible 
time for preparation because, as will be seen 
by our letter, which is included in this arti- 
cle, the prizes this year will be open not only 
to members of the Colorado Camera Club, 
but also to members of any photographic 
club in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, 
Idaho, Arizona, New Mexico and Kansas. 
Furthermore, the prizes this year will be 
three in number, worth $40, $20 and $10, re- 
spectively, instead of two, worth $35 and 
$15, in ‘98. This increase both in number 
and value of the prizes will, we hope, induce 
even a larger number of local entries than 
were made last season, and by being thrown 
open to the other states named materially 
assist the cause of artistic photography. 

The Colorado Camera Club is a most flour- 
ishing and energetic institution, with excel- 
lent advantages for displaying pictures. It 
is located in the most populous city of this 
part of the West. No admission or hanging 
fee is charged at its shows, which are so 
well conducted and largely visited that any 
photographer may be proud to see his work 
lung on their walls. The catalogues of these 
annual exhibitions would do credit to any 
of the big eastern clubs. 


result is obtained. 


With a view to increasing the attractive- 
less of these shows to visitors as well as to 
exhibitors, we have suggested that those who 
enter for prizes put a price on their work. 


This suggestion is by no means a novelty, 
for at English and Continental shows fully 
three-quarters of the pictures are for sale, 
their prices being shown in the catalogues, 
and the idea is fast taking root in the east- 
ern part of this country. 
most successful 


It has been found 
wherever tried, aud we 
trust that the suggestion will be adopied by 
as many as possible of the competitors for 
these prizes. 

Our letter to the Colorado Camera Club is 
as follows: 

DENVER, Colo., Feb. 10. 
To the Members of the Colorado Camera 
Club: 

Gentlemen— We may, I think, honesily con- 
gratulate ourselves on the good vesults ac- 
complished by those prizes for artistic work 
which I had the honor of offering at our 
1898 exhibition. The photographs offered in 
competition were most gratifying, both as to 
number and quality, and the “Salon” of our 
show was something of which we may justly 
be proud. 

I have been encouraged, by our recent suc- 
cess, to offer for our exhibition of 1899 three 
cash prizes of the value of $40, S20 and $10, 
respectively, for the three best pictures in 
our “Salon,” judged by their artistic merit. 

The conditions of entry which I would sug- 
gest are as follows: 

Competitors must be (1) bona fide mem- 
bers, either amateur or professional, of a 
recognized camera or photographic society 
whose headquarters are within the states of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Idaho 
and Kansas, or within the territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona; and all competitors who 
are not members of the Colorado Camera 
Club must have firmly affixed at the back of 
their exhibits a card signed by the secretary 
of their club or society stating that they are 
wembers in good standing: (2) bona fide am- 
ateurs residing in the states and territories 
before mentioned who must properly fill up 
and affix to the backs of their exhibits the 
Salon entry blanks of the Colorado Camera 
Club, which may be procured by writing or 
ip person from the club's secretary, Mr. Gil- 
leland. 

Photographs entered for the “Salon” must 
be wholly the work of those sending them: 
(2) suitably mounted and framed; (3) deliv- 
ered at the club rooms either personally or 
by common carrier not earlier than the Ist 
of December nor later than the 10th of De 
cember, 1899; (4) plainly marked “Salon” on 
the paper or box enclosing them. 

Exhibits must have firmly affixed to the 
bacx of the frame a card bearing the own- 
er’s name and address, the name of his club 
or society (if he or she be a member of any 
club or society) and the title of the picture. 
If the exhibit is for sale the price (inclusive 
of frame) should appear on this card. 

The club will exercise every care in un- 
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packing, handling, hanging and repacking 
the work of out of town exhibitors, but can- 
not assume any liability for damage to ex- 
hibits either while in transit or while in its 
charge. No charge will be made for han- 
dling exhibits while in the club’s possession, 
nor for wall space.for such as may be hung. 

The hanging and judging committee shall 
consist of three persons: (1) the donor of 
these prizes, (2) a member of the Colorado 
Camera Club (who must also not be a com- 
petitor), to be named by the club’s board of 
directors, and (3) an artist in water colours 
or in oils resident in Denver, who shall be 
chosen by the two judges first named. This 
judging committee shall carefully examine 
all extibits entered for the “Salon” and 
choose for hanging as many as in their opin 
ion can be well shown in the wall space set 
apart for the “Salon.” They shall further 
choose and suitably mark with a card stuck 
in the frame or tacked to the wall near by, 
the three best pictures shown, and the prizes 
of $40.00, $20.00 and $10.00 shall then be 
awarded in accordance with this judgment. 

The club shall receive, as commission, 15 
per cent. of the price of any “Salon” ex- 
hibits sold from its walls during the exhibi- 
tion, 

Trusting that these conditions may meet 
with your approval. IT remain, very respect- 
fully, WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 


DENVER, Colo., Feb. 1s. 
Major William Cooke Daniels, Denver, Colo.: 

On behalf of the Colorado Camera Club, I 
take great pleasure in acknowledging your 
favor of the 16th inst... whereby you so gen 
erously offer for our annual “Salon” for 1899, 
three cash prizes of $40.00, $20.00 and $10.00, 
for the most artistic pictures shown. 

Among our members great interest is being 
shown in preparing for the “Salon” of 1809, 
and we will make every effort in publishing 
the news of your kind offer to our co-workers 
in the states you have designated. I take 
this opportunity of again thanking you for 
the prizes so kindly offered in 1S9S, and for 
the great interest vou have always taken in 
the Colorado Camera Club. We must at 
tribute the great interest of our members, 
and the success of our 1898 exhibition to 
your efforts and the prizes you so generously 
gave. 

Trusting that our coming “Salon” will be 
a great success, and will meet your kindly 
approval, IT am sincerely yours, 

A. D. GILLELAND, Secretary. 


Vr. Bert Acres, the English cinemato- 
graphic expert. has a new living picture ma- 
chine called the “Birtae.” If this new in- 
strument is as mechanically perfect as its 
name is etymologically ingenious, it should 
be a great addition to lanternists in search 
of a novelty. 
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THE MARCH COMPETITION. 


As may be observed by a glance at the list 


Which torms part of this article, a change 
has been made in the subjects which were 
eriginally assigned for this year’s competi- 
tious. This change was made largely in 
deference to the expressed wish of many o 
our subscribers, who claimed that the list, as 
lirst published, contained too many difficult 
subjects to allow that numerousness of com- 
petitors without which our monthly competi- 
iions would lose much of their good effect on 
ile generality of 


= 


photographers. This ap- 
pealed to us very strongly, for our monthly 
competitions were originally 
the benefit of 


instituted for 
photographers, and we have 
always striven to conduct them in such a 
way that this benefit might be as great and 
as Wide-spread as possible. We 
ways felt that the mere fact of 


have al- 
competing 
a most excellent thing for competitors, 
quite apart from any question of medals or 
honorable mentions, and we would be the 
last persons in the world to wish to do any 
thing which might decrease the number of 
entries, 

We believe that the list of competition sub- 
jects as now revised will prove eminently 
satisfactory, and we earnestly request those 
al Whose solicitation and for whose interests 
this change has been made, to second our en- 
aeavors in their behalf by a cordial 
hearty cooperation which will 
uch to their individual credit 


and 
redound as 
and benefit 
as to the success of the competition feature 
of this department. 

e March competition had for its subject 
a branch of photography which most Ameri 
Abroad 
some of the best amateur work shown at the 
full figure portraiture 
made nine times in ten without the assist- 
Abroad 
especially in England, are devoting more and 
Inore attention to “at 


cal amateurs seem timid to essay. 
exhibitions in 


unce of a studio. professionals, 
home” portraiture; 
portraits, that is, nade in the actual home of 
the sitter, and such portraits will easily bear 
comparison with those made under a regu 
larly constituted skylight, whether the basis 
of judgment be technical excellence or artis- 
tic merit. So that while we are not wholly 
surprised that both first and second awards 
in the last competition went to professional 
portraitists, we regard this fact merely as 
evidence that these gentlemen have special- 
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ized their photographic talents with a view 
of excelling in portrait making. 
amateurs need find no 


Ambitious 
discouragement in 
these awards, but rather an incentive to pay 
more attention to this branch of work; being 
sure that as soon as they rival their profes- 
sional brothers in ability and application they 
way rival them in results. 

Our pleasure in awarding Mr. Rinehart 
the March medal is the greater because his 
photographic life numbers more years than 
the life of this department yet does months. 

Vessrs. Jones & Lehman received an hon- 
orable mention for their picture entitled “The 
Bride,” which perhaps owes almost as much 
to their charming sitter as to their pleasing 
of so delightful a subject. 

Mrs. E. 
Lonorable 


H. Steele of this city received an 
mention for her excellent child 
study entitled “A Warm Day Costume.” We 
do not believe this picture represents Mrs. 
Steele at her highest plane of possibility, 
but it certainly has merit enough to stamp 
her as one of the coming workers along this 
line if she chooses to persevere. 


COMPETITION NOTICE. 

The subjects tor 1899 are as follows: 

April — Night Photography; actual 
night scenes without the aid of flash- 
light. 

May —-Landscape and Marine. 

June -Street Scenes. 

July—Animals. 

August Landscape and Marine. 

September —Portraiture. 

October Architecture. 

November Mountain Scenery. 

December -Miscellaneous. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this mag- 
azine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The April coupon may be found on last 
reading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
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of winning exhibits, may be of assist- 
ance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount; and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 


A LIBEL. 

It is hard to say whether in the last great 
day of artistic judgment—which by the way 
seems quite as far off as most judgment 
days are—the inventors or the users of so- 
called “Rembrandt” mounts will be held to 
a stricter accounting, but there can be no 
doubt that all parties concerned will come 
in for a very bad quarter of an hour. 

Those of us advantaged by even a medi- 
ocre artistic education have been brought 
up and, as we believe, rightly brought up 
to hold in deep veneration those great paint- 
ers of an older age whose masterpieces are 
still a solace to our souls; men to whose life 
and work we eagerly turn for comfort and 
inspiration as to oases in this desert era of 
overproduction. We are all familiar with 
their names and some of us are so very for- 
tunate as to be familiar with their paint- 
ings, but ours is a familiarity that never de 
generates into that banal, silly affectation of 


“contempt, which to-day is the popular pose 


of the many towards lives they dare not 
copy and towards work they cannot do. To 
us, then, the trivial use of so magic a spell 
as Rembrandt’s name seems wicked—blas- 
phemous when applied to such an atrocious 
anomaly as the mount in question. The 
bones of the great painter would rise from 
their long rest in the Wester Kerk in protest 
iugainst so gross a sacrilege to his memory, 
if he himself could see from heaven what is 
to-day being done on earth in his name, For 
Rembrandt was almost as great a master 
of some modes of black and white as he was 
of color and of mass. He would be the first 
io cry out upon this modern perversion of 
ihe nature and functions of mounts which 
show a margin around the print; the first to 
suy what every great artist of to-day would 
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corroborate, namely, that a mount, when it 
shows beyond the edges of any print made 
by etching. by photography or by whatever 
means you please, assumes at once part or 
all the functions of a frame; part, if a fur- 
ther frame of wood is added; all, if such an 
addition is not employed. A mount may be 
light or dark to suit the general tone of the 
print, just as a frame of wood may be, but 
its tone must be of equal value throughout, 
just as must the tone of the wooden frame. 
A flat wooden frame dark at one place, light 
at another and made so avowedly to assist 
the massing of light and shade of the picture 
it enclosed, would be prima facie evidence 
not only of lack of artistic perception, but 
also of a wilful disregard of the canons of 
ordinary good taste. The thing would be 
blatant, abhorrent, absurd—decried even by 
those who stultify their own work and pa- 
rade their own ignorance by a use of this 
so-called “Rembrandt” mount. 

From the introduction of these atrocities 
they have been anathema marenatha to the 
amateur of artistic training, and the better 
sort of professionals have used them only in 
deference to a commercial exigency arising 
from the demand of the many, who are al- 
ways centuries behind the few in matters 
of art. But despite this the habit has been 
growing among that vast flock of photogra- 
phers who are always ready to follow wher- 
ever any sufficiently jangling bell-wether 
may stray, even when their leaders are the 
blackest of black sheep; and it seems to me 
that the time for mere passive resistance has 
passed. Those who have the artistic future 
of photography really and intelligently at 
heart must be up in arms. By speech and 
printed word they must wage active war— 
must drive out this thief who would steal 
the noble language of artistic expression 
from their lips and substitute in its stead a 
meaningless jargon of  conventionality, 
tricky and downright fraud. 

Let the hanging committees of our exhibi- 
tions refuse any photographs disfigured by 
“Rembrandt” mounts and, if they will not, 
let the judges Qvho are usually men of 
greater taste) refuse to make awards to any 
such, Let these mounts be banned by book 
and bell from all competitions conducted by 
self-respecting journals, let them be driven 
from our shows, our papers, our homes and 
finally wiped wholly off the face of the pho- 
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tographie world, on which they are becom- 
ing so serious a disfigurement. 


(The editor desires to say in this connee- 
tion that while he perhaps not 
ready to go quite so far as G. ©. 
R. might wish, he is wholly in sympathy 
with that gentleman's desire for an abate- 
ment of the Rembrandt mount. Applying 
this to Outdoor Life’s Monthly Photographic 
Competitions it is perhaps only fair to say 
that the editor will personally be averse to 
medalling or commending prints on Rem- 
brandt mounts, unless such prints are far 
more worthy in other respects than the work 
of other competitors who have chosen what 
he feels very strongly are safer and alto- 
gether less egregious modes of embellishing 
their work.—Ed.) 


A TRIED DEVELOPER. 

Some month or six weeks before the first 
notice of ortol in this magazine* appeared, | 
bought an ounce of the “new” developer as 
it then was, with the intention of testing its 
virtues against the reducing agents I was 
then and had for some time previous been 
using. Like nearly every photographer of 
long standing I began (longer ago than | 
like to think) with pyro—pyro-ammonia, to 
be exact. My dark room was as badly venti- 
lated as are those of most amateurs and I 
suffered from ammonia headaches until 1 
substituted soda as an accelerator. This 
was a great improvement and I was content 
io put up with pyro darkened fingers until a 
change of occupation (the occupation I mean 
by which I earn my bread and as much but- 
ter as fortune sends) made it imperatively 
necessary to have clean hands. I was sorry 
to leave pyro-soda, which seemed to me al- 
most ideal, especially sorry as sundry excur 
sions | had already made into the realm of 
developers which lay outside my chosei 
kingdom, had been more interesting than 
successful. But pyro stains were an insuper- 
able objection, so I tried eikonogen—which 
gave too thin negatives; hydrochinone, which 
erred on the side of density; and a combina- 
tion of the two, which was not bad, but 
which certainly did not seem to me in the 
same class with pyro-soda. Metol, which | 
used for a while in conjunction with hydro- 
chinone, gave me skin poisoning, and every 
new developer I tried made me only regret 


*Outdoor Life for May, 1898. 
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ihe more keenly my forsaken idol. I had 
about made up my mind to drop further ex- 
periment and stick to eiko-cum-hydro, as our 
English cousins call it, when ortol appeared 
on the photographic horizon, a little cloud no 
bigger than a hand's breadth, but destined 
so far anyway as I was concerned to over- 
shadow all other reducing agents. The ortol 
formula I first used was that recommended 
by its makers, which has in the B (accelera- 
tor) solution both sulphite of soda, bromide 
of potash and hypo; but it did not take long 
to discover that hypo in the developer is 
equally dangerous whether present through 
carelessness or put in designedly, and even 
in such minute proportions as 50 mnims of 
a > per cent. solution in 20 ounces of devel- 
oper. Indeed, my first essay with ortol 
(plus hypo) almost ended in its joining the 
evrowing list of disappointments along with 
rodinal, amidol and the rest. Then a maxim 
of pyro days, “Beware of hypo except in the 
fixing bath.” came to my aid, and following 
this inspiration I discarded hypo. The color 
of ortol negatives had pleased me from the 
first, and when the hypo blot was erased, I 
began to get results quite comparable to 
pyro and quite good enough to encourage me 
in further experiment. Leaving out the bro- 
mide of potash was a distinet step forward, 
leaving it out IT mean from my normal solu- 
tions and only adding a few drops of a 10 
per cent, solution when the special negative 
under treatment seemed to need such a rei- 
edy to offset the evils of over-exposure or too 
little contrast in lighting. Soon after dis- 
pensing with the bromide and following a 
hint casually dropped among the manufac- 
turers’ general advice, I cut down the amount 
of sulphite of soda in the B solution as 
given by them and this resulted in so great 
in improvement that it was not long before 
I had dropped sulphite altogether. This left 
Ine with a working formula whose simplicity 
it would be hard to beat—ortol, metabisul- 
phite of soda and water in my A solution, 
Water and carbonate of soda in my B, with 
a little 10 per cent. bromide handy in case of 
difficulties. In pyro days I had learned the 
ease and charm of working with per cent. 
solutions made up as concentrated as the 
solubility of the chemicals used permitted 
and moving along my old lines I was soon 
making my A solution as follows: 


Metabisulphite of potash 4 ounce, 


The metabisulphite is first dissolved in say 
14 ounces of cold water, in distilled water 
for choice, though rain water or even tap 
water, if boiled, will do nearly as_ well. 
When solution is ‘complete the ortol is 
added and as soon as it has wholly dissolved 
the solution should be filtered and made up 
to 20 ounces. One fthaid drachm of this A 
solution contains 2.8 grains of ortol, which 
for my work I have found sufficient for one 
ounce of developer, though the manufac- 
turers’ formula calls for 3144 grains of ortol 
io the ounce. My B solution (the accelera- 
tor) is simply a 25 per cent. solution of car- 
bonate of soda, of which IT use from one to 
iwo drachms in each ounce of developer. By 
having both A and B solutions concentrated 
their keeping qualities are increased, more 
especially in the case of A solution; and it 
is far easier to vary at will the constituents 
of the actual developer than when more 
dilute formulae for stock solutions are used. 
As an alternate accelerator some writers on 
ortol recommend the use of hydrate of soda 
(caustic soda), from three to five grains to 
the ounce of developer; but besides possess- 
ing no advantage over carbonate of soda it 
is apt to act injuriously on the skin and, 
especially in warm weather, causes some 
brands of plates to frill if development is 
pushed. 

For the benefit of those who are not famil- 
iar with the use of concentrated stock solu- 
tions I will describe the method of mixing 
a four-ounce batch of normal developer, 
using the A and B solutions as given above. 
Using a graduate which has the ounces di- 
vided into quarters, or has the drachms 
imarked, as the better grade of small gradu- 
ates have, I pour in first from 3 dracms to 
half an ounce of my A solution, then add 
water to 3 ounces, followed by three-quar- 
tiers to an ounce of the B solution of car- 
bonate of soda. Rather more than two- 
thirds of my work is portraiture, where in 
most cases one wants a thinnish negative 
full of that delicate half-tone which in por- 
traits one calls modelling, and nothing short 
of pyro, and, I am beginning to think, not 
even pyro itself, so readily and constantly 
produces that peculiar quality of negative 
I find most suitable for artistic portraiture 
as does an ortol developer weak in reducing 
agent, coupled with proper exposure and a 
full dose of accelerator. For portraits 1 
print mostly on platinotype paper, either 
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stale paper or paper made artificially stale 
by judicious dampening, which calls for a 
negative of great delicacy without weakness, 
of strength without harshness. For land- 
scape I use carbon perhaps oftener than any- 
thing else, and here again ortol seems best 
to express the temperament, the mood of the 
worker.’ In much of my work the finished 
picture is larger than the original negative, 
and for both the contact positive and the 
enlarged negative I find ortol the best de- 
veloper. Sometimes, but thank heaven not 
often, it becomes necessary to make what is 
known or what used to be known as a tech- 
nically perfect negative, and here again 
ortol stands me in stead. In short I find in 
ortol a facile instrument with which to pro- 
duce almost at will whatever class, grade 
or quality of negative I may desire, from 
the delicacy verging on thinness of a por- 
trait to the plucky, constasty plate, meant 
for use on albumen or its more modern gel- 
atine and collodion equivalents. Short of 
pyro, which I have not wholly ceased to re- 
gret, I am becoming convinced that ortol 
is the best reducing agent for the all-round 
uses of an amateur of to-day; a reducing 
agent whose sterling virtues and marvellous 
plasticity make it a strong candidate for the 
favor of all who have passed, in their photo- 
graphic evolution, beyond the rule of thumb 
period and have graduated from the swad- 
dling clothes of a rigid unelastic one solution 
developer. 


CARBUTT’S NEW M.-H. DEVELOPER. 

We can, from a practical trial, most heart- 
ily recommend the developer (Metol-Hydro) 
as placed on the market in its new form in 
tubes by the old relibale John Carbutt. 

This developer, as prepared by him, works 
equally and vigorously, and even with snap- 
shots will produce a good negative in about 
three to four minutes. It brings out the de- 
tail to a remarkable degree and at the same 
time rendering softness and good half-tones. 
Its keeping qualities are excellent, and in 
every way we can recommend it as a good 
practical and reliable preparation. 


NOTES. 

P. G. Huardel & Co., 18 Cranbourne street, 
Charing Cross, London, will issue during 
1899 a monthly called the “Poster Collector's 
Circular” which will be of interest not only 
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to those unfortunates who yet suffer from 
the “poster fad,” but which should also sup- 
ply inspirations to photographers with artis- 
tic tendencies. 

According to the “Amateur Photographer” 
(English), a German firm of chemical ap 
paratus makers are putting on the market 
graduates made of celluloid. This should be 
a good tip for American manufacturers of 
celluloid goods—a tip we hope they will not 
be slow to take. We have ourselves long 
regarded celluloid as a nearly ideal material 
for use in the dark-room, especially for de- 
veloping trays, and deeply regretted in the 
past that the goods furnished for photo 
graphic uses were of such decrepit construc- 
tion. But a change for the better in respect 
to stability seems to have set in, for only 
the other day we received from the Ameri- 
can Celluloid Company a package of cellu- 
loid trays which equalled in rigidity the 
best vuleanized productions and were in ev- 
ery other way vastly superior. 

Makers of flashlight photographs and 
those who think of taking up this branch of 
work, should take warning from the many 
accidents which have occurred and are con- 
stantly occurring through the ignorant or 
careless use of so-called “flashing com- 
pounds.” Powdered magnesium, which 
forms the basis of most if not all ‘“com- 
pounds,” is in itself harmless, but in con- 
junction with certain chemicals, such as 
the chlorate or permanganate of potassium 
most commonly used, it forms a dangerous 
explosive of great power, which sometimes 
possesses a distinctly unpleasant faculty for 
going off when struck or even shaken and 
quite without the contact with fire. Pure 
magnesium blown through an alcohol flame 
by means of a lamp made for that purpose, 
vives a light of great actinic power and may 
be fairly considered as safe; beyond this we 
have never cared to go since that evening 
some ten years ago when we blew ourselves 
up “a good deal,” as the man in “Wolfe- 
ville’ puts it, while using a home-made 
“compound” concocted in strict accordance 
with a well-known and highly recommended 
formula. From this affair we emerged mi- 
nus our eyebrows, lashes and most of our 


front hair, and plus wisdom enough never 
to try it again. 


The Only Dining Car Route to California 
Is the Union Pacific. Quickest time, finest 
equipment; Pullman Palace Sleepers, buffet li- 
brary smoking cars, free reclining chair cars. 
Ticket office 911 17th street. 11-5t 
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THE BEGINNER’S COLUIIN. 

CHAPTER III—EX POSURE. 

In his chapter it is proposed to instruct you 
in the actual use of the instrument in out- 
door work. Before starting out your plate- 
holders must of course be filled with plates, 
and a few words regarding this seemingly 
unimportant point will not be amiss. On re- 
moving the covers from your box of plates 
you will find the plates packed face to face, 
the face of the plate is the film or dull side, 
and this side must be placed out in the plate- 
holder. 

Before inserting the plate in the holder, 
the holder, slide and plate should be care- 
fully and slowly dusted with a broad cam- 
els hair brush to remove any particles of 
dust or other foreign matter which may 
have adhered to them. By so doing you will 
save yourself from annoying “pinholes” in 
your negatives, which would of course pro- 
duce black spots in your prints. 

You are now ready to select a view for 
your forthcoming photograph (we will not 
say picture, for there is a difference, as will 
be demonstrated at another time). For this 
purpose select some portion of landscape 
convenient, to include foreground, middle 
distance and sky, with one or more objects 
well illuminated on one side, so that your 
picture has plenty of both light and shade. 

In setting up your camera place the tripod 
so that one of the legs is in front or pointing 


Photo by H. D. Smith. 
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with the lens; this will not only give you 
plenty of room behind the camera, but will 
serve another purpose, as you will see when 
we come to the use of the swing-back. The 
view being selected and the camera in posi- 
tion, the next operation will be that of focus- 


ing, that is. obtaining the inverted image 
sharp on the ground glass screen. It will 


take some little practice to obtain this accu- 
rately, as the beginner is apt to attempt to 
look through the screen for the image, in- 
stead of on it, and the further your eyes are 
from the sereen the easier it will be to deter- 
mine this matter, so have your focusing 
cloth large enough. You have of course ob- 
tained the focus with the full opening of the 
lens, and having done so, you will observe 
that all the objects:in the picture are not 
equally sharp, but as the use of stops will be 
treated upon in another chapter we will not 
enter into this question at length this time, 
and it will be sufficient to remember that the 
principal object of interest should have the 
sharpest focus and the rest of the picture 
left to take care of itself. Now comes the 
question of exposure, the most important of 
all, for, as a prominent photographer ex- 
pressed it, a properly exposed plate will al- 
most develop itself. 

In your earlier experiments it will be well 
tu conduct them with one stop, say F-v2, 
which, if your stops are marked on the U. 8. 
system, will be so marked, or if you have 
one of the common type of shutters (Bausch 
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and Lomb, Unicum or Victor) simply “32,” 
which implies that it requires an exposure 
thirty-iwo times longer than F-4, which is 
the unit of that system, and marked “1.” 

With this stop there is more latitude in 
long eXposures, abil of course greater ease 
in recognizing the various degrees of over 
and under exposure. 

Before removing your slide and pressing 
the bulb be sure that vour camera has not 
been moved; this will perliaps save you some 
unhappy moments later. 

Everyihing being ready. you make your 
exposure and replace your slide with the 
side marked “exposed” out; if your slides 
are not so marked better do so. as a double 
exposure, While possibly a source of amuse- 
ment to your friends, seldom makes prize 
Winhillg negatives. 

How can I obtain the proper exposure ? 
The question can only be auswered in this 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Can you enlighten me on why deer always 
drift before a storm, and are never known to 
travel toward it? I,.2. P. 

NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 


Answer—It is a well-known fact that the 
animal kingdom knows more about storms 
and the weather in general than any mem- 
bers of the human creation. Their instinet 
tells them when a storm is approaching, and 
from which direction it is coming, and they 
lose no time in hastening in the other diree- 
iion, or ahead of it. 


We have had an argument here as to how 
long a bear has been known to live after a 
bullet pierced his heart. “A” claims that the 
bear can live no longer than other animals 
after being shot in this location, while the 
writer claims the opposite—that a bear will 
live longer than any other animal after be- 
ing shot through the heart. 

EL Paso, TEX. F.C. BULLER 

Answer—We have known a bear to go 300 
yards up a rocky mountain side after being 
shot through the heart. In this case the 
heart was practically shot to pieces. A deer, 
elk or mountain lion under the same condi- 
tions would have fallen dead in its tracks. 
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way: By exposing. Experience and experi- 
ment will solve the problem. Let the so 
called aids to exposure alone; they will help 
you to ascertain extent, but they are like 
erutches, with them you may be able te 
walk a little sooner, but you can never run. 

Take a dozen plates, or two dozen, and ex 
periment with them, on the same object. giv- 
ing various lengths of exposure, making a 
memorandum for each plate of the time of 
day. light and length of exposure, then take 
an evening when you have plenty of time 
and develop them. This will save you doz- 
ens of plates in the future, and will give you 
confidence the next time you go into the 
field that you will be able to come within 
fifteen per cent. of what would be the cor- 
rect exposure, and be able to save your plates 
by the processes which will be dealt with in 
our next chapter. 


A grizzly has been known to travel and live 
for eight minutes after a bullet had passed 
through its heart. 

A couple of sportsmen-wheelmen are con- 
templating accompanying me from Des 
Moines to San Francisco on wheels the com 
ing summer, returning by rail. We intend 
equipping at Denver for the best hunting 
fields, continuing on from the hunting 
grounds to Ogden. What route would you 
advise taking west of Denver. taking into 
consideration scenery, distance and the best 
prospect for killing big game? 

Des MOINES, ITA. J. H. CHILDs. 

Anuswer—We have covered two routes from 
Denver to Ogden, namely: Via Cheyenne. 
Laramie. Rawlins and Evanston, and via 
Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek, Leadville. 
Grand Junction and Provo, and can recom- 
inend the latter route unequivocally. It is 
by far the most attractive, in that it leads 
through some interesting towns and grand 
scenery, while the famous game fields of 
Routt county are accessible from New Castle 
or Glenwood Springs, both of which lie on 
the route between Leadville and Grand 
Junction, The latter route from Denver is 
something like 100 miles farther, but no one 
traveling across the country on a wheel will 
be sorry after they have covered the trip. 
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CONDUCTED BY HARRIET HORNER LOUTHAN,. 


BOOKS. 

It is with no small degree of sectional 
pride that we view our book visitors for 
March; foramong the score or more six 
are distinctively Western: Dr. Taylor’s 
carefully prepared “Apple Blossoms,” 
Mr. Reed’s absorbing stories, Miss Bou- 
colle’s bright fairy tales, Mrs. Higgin- 
son's intense poems, Mr. Ware’s spark- 
ling rhymes and the diversified compila- 
tion of the “ Poets’ and Authors’ Club.” 
Here are humor,a high order of poetry, 
the educational, the imaginative, juve- 
nile and the short story—a range so wide 
that it sets one thinking. If these are 
even tairly representative, and all are 
products of the brain-soil which lies be- 
tween the Mississippi river and the Pa- 
cific, then the West has unexplored terri- 
tory and unutilized powers and undevel- 
oped resources, literary as well as ma- 
terial; and the thoughtful student of the 
publishers’ current output observes with 
satisfaction the ever-increasing number 
of really good books from the pens of 
Western writers. 


The most important event of the sea- 
son in literary Colorado is the appear- 
ance of Verner C. Reed’s “Adobeland 
Stories,” seven well-told tales, in covers 
designed and colored tosuggest the sand 
and clay and fiery sunshine of the land 
portrayed. It has been ours to enjoy Mr. 
Reed's earlier works, and this, his third 
book, must be placed far above the otk- 
ers, in both conception and execution. 
These stories have a style all their own, 
direct yet finished, with always that 
background of reserve force, that selec- 
tion of detail, which gives one the notion 
that the author could, if he willed, “tell 
us all about it.”" He sees with the eyes of 
a practical man of the world, but he 
looks ever through the poet’s glasses, 
which give the rose tinge of romance to 


scene and situation. The preface dis- 
claims for the book any historical or 
ethnological accuracy, but confesses to 
some threads of truth running through 
it. Certainly the author knows his Adobe- 
land, all sand-blurred and sun-saturated, 
drowsing and droning in memories ages 
and ages old. The state, the entire West, 
may well feel proud of this pen and its 
work, the merit of which will carry it 
wherever dwells the appreciative reader 
of the short story. Richard C. Badger & 
Co., Boston; $1. 
a 

As the wrongs of the negro inspired 
the pen of a Stowe; those of the Indian, 
a Helen Hunt, so the Zulu, “crushed and 
civilized beyond all recognition,” has 
found a strong defender and advocate in 
Bertram Mitford. “The Gun-runner; a 
Romance of Zululand,” isa novel with his- 
torical basis and more than historic in- 
terest, and well sustains Mr. Mitford's 
reputation for faithful romance pictures 
of South African life, with which he isso 
familiar. The Zulu chiefs of the book 
are real characters, and were personally 
known to the author,as also was Cety- 
wayo, who figures in the story. The 
massacre of Isandhlwana and the de- 
fense of Rorke’s Drift are vividly por- 
trayed, and the narrative sweeps one un- 
resisting to its climax. New York: R.F. 
Fenno & Co.; $1.25. 


GRAINS. 


The recent death of Mrs. Della Kelsey- 
Campbell of Palmer Lake robs the state 
of one of its readiest writers. 


The “Literary Digest” is the busy 
man’s friend. Coming weekly, it trans- 
lates, condenses and quotes from nearly 
one thousand publications. 


“Stevenson and Samoa,” an article in 
the “Literary World” for February 18th, 
is full of the stirring interest of present- 
day his:ory. 

“Song of-the Bugle,” Tracy; “Gates of 
Glory,” McKenzie, and “The Coming of 
the King,” Schnecker, all vocal selections 
of high order, are recent publications of 
the White-Smith Publishing Co., Boston. 


The Chicago “Record’s” course of in- 
struction, spring term, includes studies 
in Kuropean history, commercial prod- 
ucts, governments of the world to-day, 
literature and great artists. These 
studies are well worth preserving. 
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MAJOR WM. COOKE DANIELS. 


In response to a general and urgent demand on the part of those who have followed with much 
interest and profit the excellent conduction of our Photographic De ‘partment, we take great pleas 
ure in herewith presenting the tirst half-tone portrait of its editor, Wim. Cooke Daniels, which has 
ever been published. 

Major Daniels being extremely averse to anything bordering on notoriety, it was only after 
most earnest solicitation that we were favored with his permission to publish what we are sure will be 
yxreeted with much favor by the large contingent who have enthusiastically read his inimitable edi- 
torials. Although a young man—Major Danielsis 2 vears old—he has possibly devoted more time, 
intelligence and money to photographic research than any one man in the country, and certainly 
none have acquired a more technical conversance with that science in all its details. One needs go 
no further than the columns of OUTDOOR LIFE for a full verification of this. His editorial work in 
our Photographic Department hasexcited nationalcomment and elicited the unqualitied commenda 
tion of Connoisseurs in the artistic world. 

Of a true, retined and artistic temperament,and with a keen appreciation of the value of minute 
detail in photographic productions and a punctilious regard for system and accuracy, Major Daniels 
is to-day concededly in the premier rank of amateur photographers. His knowledge »of and famil 
iarity with all kinds of optical appliances and photographic appurtenances, both chemical and me- 
chanical, peculiarly adapts him to the position he so excellently fills on our staff. 

lajor Daniels, besides being a finish-d photographer, is also a sportsman of no small attain- 
ments. Anexcellent all-around shot both at the traps and inthe field, with a pleasing penchant for 
big game hunting and trout fishing, he is also a prominent and enthusiastic club member. On 
his social and tinancial status we need not enlarge. It isenough to say that he requires no introduc 
tion to Western people. Neither does he require such to the artists and sportsmen of the whole 
country, who have long since set the seal of their cordial appreciation on the man and his work 
done not for protit and praise, but for the simple love of the beautiful and the desire toaid that im, 
pels all great and generous minds. 

Major Daniels is one of those rare artists who combine in themselves the generosity and sym- 
pathy of the pure (+) amateur with the skill, address and proticien:y of the professional, and the 
readers of OUTDOOR LIFE are profiting accordingly. We need only add that the portrait is an excel 
lent likeness. 
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“Outdoor Life’’ isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 
Editorial Staff: 


J. A. MCGUIRE, 
WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 


Managerial : 


J. A. RICKER. 


Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates. 


THE SALE OF GAME. 

When two men or two classes of men 
find themselves at variance, and discover 
that their antagonism blocks the wheels 
of progress, it is well, if it is also possi- 
ble, that a compromise should be effect- 
ed. “Society,” so some wit has said, “is 
built of compromises.” But when the 
compromise is only possible on the con- 
dition that there be abandoned and given 
up some basic principle which is founded 
on right and proven by experience, then 
the motto should be: “No Surrender.” So 
to-day, in the matter of Colorado game 
laws, when a compromise is proposed to 
secure our support fora law which per- 
mits, under no matter what restrictions, 
the sale of game in our markets, we must 
utterly refuse. We believe that an abso- 
lute prohibition of the sale of game is 
vitally necessary to the preservation of 
Colorado’s wild animals and birds, and 
that any compromise on this matter 
would, if persisted in, surely and speed- 
ily bring about the annihilation of those 
very creatures which all properly devised 
vame laws are framed to protect. 

We refuse to be drawn away from the 
real point at issue by specious talk of 
“restrictions” which would not restrict, 
and could not possibly be made to re- 
strict, the market hunter from butcher- 
ing and the game dealer from selling 
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Colorado game. It insults our intelli- 
gence to tell us that a clause for the sale 
of game is a “ poor man’s” proposition. 
For how much game can that person 
afford to buy from retail dealers who is 
too poor to kill his game for himself? 

The whole matter of the sale of game, 
whether killed in Colorado or elsewhere, 
and whether the sale be “restricted” or 
not, resolves itself into this question: 
Shall a few market hunters and game 
dealers be permitted to work their wicked 
will and line their pocketbooks at the 
cost of irreparable injury to thousands 
of honest sportsmen in Colorado to-day 
and to the thousands of thousands the 
future will bring forth? 

The only answer to this is “No;” and 
every true sportsman in this state, what- 
ever may be his opinion on other matters 
connected with our game laws, should 
rally to the support of the one doctrine 
we all hold in common: 

“No Sale of Game in Colorado.” 


FAVORABLE LEGISLATION. 


It is a source of satisfaction to the out- 
door sport adherents of the West to note 
the interest displayed by them in asking 
more just legislation in regard to their 
many needs. The game and fish laws, 
cycle legislation and other matters con- 
cerning our common welfare have here- 
tofore had too little attention at the 
hands of the assemblies. 

In Colorado, Nebraska, Utah, Montana, 
Idaho and other states these meas- 
ures are being taken up by the sports- 
men and cyclists and pushed through the 
legislatures withazealand energy which 
shows that the followers of legitimate 
sport are not to be put off with shallow 
promises at election time. 

The work accomplished in Colorado, 
especially in the matter of cycle path 
building by the state, is a credit to the 
energetic wheelmen who have steadfast- 
ly stuck to their demand for an ap- 
propriation for this great work. Colora- 
do’s cycle paths will one day be as great 
an attraction to visiting wheelmen as are 
the great game fields to the outside 
sportsmen, and OUTDOOR LIFE shall 
never cease in extending its fullest sup- 
port to the subject of state aid in the con- 
struction of such paths. 
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A STRANGE OCCURRENCE. 


In the winter of ’85 I was staying with 
a friend on a horse ranch in Northern 
Montana. We were located near the foot 
of the mountains, and my portion of the 
work connected with the ranch consisted 
principally in keeping the larder sup- 
plied with fresh meat, of which com- 
modity the adjacent mountains afforded 
an abundant supply. 

One November morning I saddled my 
horse, untied my dog and was soon off 
to the mountains for a little recreation. 
I had reached the foot of the mountain 
and was within 500 yards of an old deer 
lick, when I espied in the uncertain light 
what | thought was an elk, but which 
afterward proved to bea mountain sheep. 
My dog immediately gave chase and the 
sheep bounded upon the first large rock 
he came to, which was perhaps twenty 
feet high, and there he stood watching 
the dog until I reached a small knoll not 
more than sevent: -five yards from him. 
I had a good rest over the edge of a rock 
and determined to place a ball within 
the circle described by his horn as he 
stood broadside. I was true to my aim, 
and at the report of my “Sharp’s” the 
sheep dropped and rolled off the rock, 
but instead of remaining down he bound- 
ed to his feet, made a vicious lunge at 
the dog, jumped into a little gulch that 
run down the mountain and disappeared 
from my sight. When the dog again 
brought him to bay he was some two 
miles down in the valley. He remained 
at this stand until | approached and put 
a ball through his heart. 

The first thing I dic was to find where 
I had hit him the first shot; and here is 
the strange part of this incident. The 
bullet had entered the cavity of one ear 
and passed out through the cavity of the 
other. The bullet was 50 caliber and con- 
tained 350 grains of lead, and it has al- 
ways seemed strange tome why it did not 
kill that sheep stone dead the first shot. 

DEBEQUE, COLO NIMBUS. 


BEAR WILL NOT GIVE CHASE. 


In Durango, Colorado, there lives a charac- 
ter whose quiet, unostentatious life would 
hardly be taken for one whose years of 
mountaineering had yielded him untold ex- 
periences in bear-hunting, very few, how- 
ever, of which are written in books. We re- 
fer to E. O. Richmond, known among the old- 
timers as “the bear hunter of the Rockies.” 
It is not an empty title, as many who know 
Mr. Richmond can testify. In his twenty- 
three vears of “roughing it” he las killed 
202 bear, scores of mouniain lions and doz 
ens of wild cats. His deer and elk record 
would be hard to ascertain, although, judg- 
ing from the character of the man. we would 
wager that he has never gone beyond the 
limit. He is a quiet, unassuming man of 
perhaps 45, modest in his recitals of the ex 
periences through which he has undergone. 
with that frank, open face characteristic of 
his kind. He has led many a famous per- 
sohage over the game trails of Colorado and 
has forgotten more about the habits of our 
fauna than most sporismen ever knew. He 
is a student of photography. of natural his 
tory and a mineralogist of no mean degree, 

We recently had the pleasure of a_ visit 
from Mr. Richmond, who called during the 
past month at the Outdoor Life office to pay 
his respects to the magazine. He scouts the 
idea of men being afraid of bear. and says 
there is no such thing in the annals of bear 
hunting as one of these animals taking after 
a hunter deliberately. 

“These stories about hunters being Chased 
by bear are the veriest rot,” said Mr. Rich- 
mond, and his eyes snapped defiantly as his 
face challenged a refutation of the charge. 
“Why, a grizzly or a cinnamon, or any other 
kind of bear for that matter, would as soon 
commit suicide by jumping down a_ preci 
pice as go after a foe in the shape of a man. 
It isn’t their nature, in the first place. In 
the second, they haven't the sense of combat 
necessary to induce them to attack a man. 
The only time they will do this is when they 
are injured and brought face to face with 
their conquerer. When a bear is shot it will 
do one of two things. It will immediately 
run or it will roll up and bite and snap at the 
place injured. When rolling in the latter 
case it may possibly chance to get pretty 
close to its assailant, when it is just as likely 
to bite the man as anything else near. But 
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as for taking after a man on first sight 
when it has a clear field to escape—bosh. I 
have never even seen a bear stay to protect 
the cubs on approach of the hunter. They 
usually allow the young to look out for them- 
selves after the first shot has been fired, 
whether wounded or not. 

“T once shot a bear in the shoulder.” con- 
tinued Mr. Richmond. “Being dazed, it 
started to run, not seeming to care in what 
direction. It came toward me until it saw 
the smoke from my rifle, when it wheeled 
and ran in the other direction as if Old 
Harry was after it. If I had been an ad- 
venturous youth from the city, and this my 
first bear. IT would undoubtedly have gone 
back home and told a sensational story of 
how I had been chased by a grizzly, and 
barely escaped alive. The sportsmen who go 
out for their first bear seem to think that 
they are expected to furnish some glaring 
account of a terrible conflict when they re- 
turn from the hunt, which, I believe, is re- 
sponsible for more false impressions gain- 
ing ground regarding the ferociousness of 
bear than anything else. I have seen bear 
try to run a bluff by snarling, but of the 202 
that I have killed, and the hundreds of oth- 
ers I have seen, I never struck a bear that 
would deliberately give chase.” 

UTAH GAME LAW. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Feb. 17. 

After working for over ten days on the 
new fish and game law, the joint committee 
on fish and game, assisted by State Game 
Warden Sharp and a number of prominent 
sportsmen, yesterday completed their labors, 
and the bill, as drafted, was presented in the 
Senate. The proposed law differs in many 
particulars from the old one, the principal 
change being the establishment of two duck 
and geese shooting seasons, one in the fall 
and one in the spring. 

The measure is Senate bill No. 46, intro- 
duced by Senator Evans, the important 
features being the following: It changes the 
title of state fish and game warden to that 
of state fish and game commissioner, with 
an annual salary of $1,000, instead of $500. 
The bill makes it unlawful to take any trout 
or bass by any means save by hook and line, 
and the open season is made “between June 
14th and December 15th of each year,” and 
it is forbidden to take any trout or bass less 


than seven inches in length at any time. 
The catching of eastern brook trout and 
rainbow trout is forbidden for two years. 
Seining, under restrictions. for catfish, 
mountain herring, carp, chub, ete., is made 
lawful between May 15th and June 15th in 
Utah, Bear and Sevier lakes, the Colorado, 
Green and Grand rivers, the Weber below its 
junction with the Ogden. the Bear below the 
Central Pacific railroad bridge, and the Jor- 
dan below Ninth North street. 

No change is made in the season within 
which it is lawful to kill deer, elk, ete., but 
ho one person may kill more than two deer 
in any one year. Two open’ seasons for 
ducks, geese, etc.. are created by the bill. 
The fall season lasts from September 15th 
to December 15th, and the 
from March 1st to April Ist. 
bids the use of any gun 


spring season 
The bill for- 
larger than ten- 
gauge while hunting fowl or birds. Shoot- 
ing mourning doves is made a misdemeanor. 

Shooting ducks or other water fowl from 
“sink boxes” or floating blinds is absolutely 
prohibited. Ducks and other water fowl 
may be shot from an hour before sunrise un- 
til an hour after sunset. Ou Ad, 


SOUTH DAKOTA GATIE BILL. 

The shooters of Nebraska in particular will 
be interested in a new game law which has 
passed the House of the South Dakota Leg- 
islature and will probably become a statute. 
In the bill an effort has been made to codify 
existing game restrictions into one measure 
and to make that measure effective. An at- 
tempt, which was unsuccessffl, was made 
by some of the farmer members of the Leg- 
islature to exempt farmers from the proposi- 
tions of the bill and to permit them to kill 
game on their own land. In support of this 
they took the position that as the bill goes 
into effect when they are busy with their 
farm work the town hunters will come out 
as soon as the open season commences and 
slaughter game before the farmer has an op- 
portunity to secure any of it for himself. 
The principal provisions of the bill pre- 
vent hunting on dry land without the con- 
sent of the owner, and require all hunters 
from other states to secure a license before 
being allowed to hunt, the fee being fixed at 
$25. Wardens are to be appointed in every 
county of the state, who secure their pay 
from fees and fines. Anyone found violat- 
ing the provisions of the act is liable to have 
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his whole hunting outfit confiscated and sold. 


Besides game birds the law provides protec- 
tion to beaver until the year 1911.) abso- 
lutely, with severe penalties for killing or 
trapping before that year. In connection 
with this bill another has been introduced 
protecting large game of the state, making 
the open season for such game from Octo- 
ber 15th to January Ist, prohibits anyone not 
a resident of the state from killing large 
game at any time, and prohibits the sale of 
such game as well or its transportation by 
any transportation Company. The wardens 
under the first act will be empowered to 
carry out the provisions of both acts. 


IDAHO GAME LAW BILL. 


Boise, Idaho, Feb. 2. 

A bill has been introduced in the House 
by the committee on fish and game that cov- 
ers the weak points of our present game law 
and should be passed. 

The great feature of this bill is that it pro- 
vides for the appointment of a game warden 
by the governor. The warden shall appoint 
a deputy in each county. While the warden 
is to be paid a salary by the state, the remu- 
neration of the deputies shall be solely a por- 
tion of the fines assessed against those vio- 
lating the law. 

Heretofore it has been impossible to en- 
force any game law, because we have had 
no proper machinery for the purpose. It has 
been left to the peace officers and these have 
not attended to it. In the very nature of 
things such officers are not going to go out 
of their way to enforce a fish and game law. 
The duty is not made a mandatory one, and 
they will not proceed against persons who, 
they may have reason to think, are violating 
the law. They will not make it their busi- 
ness to hunt up violators of the fish and 
game law, when such activity must result 
in losing them votes in any future contest. 
This condition throws a barrier in the way 
of enforcement of the law, creating a feel- 
ing of apathy and discouraging private par- 
ties from taking any steps against those who 
offend. 

This bill makes some changes in the open 
seasons. Quail may be killed only between 
October 31st and December Ist. It is wise 
to set the date of the opening of the season 
later, as the birds are too small on October 
Ist. In this valley they might be shot all 
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through December, but there are some other 
sections where they need more protection. 
The date of the opening of the season for 
grouse and similar birds is fixed on A=gust 
th. This corresponds with ihe law of 
Washington. Heretofore the sportsmen of 
Spokane and other northern places have been 
in the habit of running over into this state 
on August Ist, and the committee has 
thought best to afford protection to the north 
against this annual invasion. 

The bill throughout is good, and if the pro- 
vision for the appointment of a warden is re- 
tained, it will result in great benefit. 


NEW CLUB IN WASHINGTON. 
New Wuatcom, Wash., Feb, 20. 

The Bellingham Bay Rod and Gun Club 
completed its permanent organization at a 
meeting held on February 15th. The prime 
object of the club, as given in the constitu- 
tion, is “to enforce the game and fish laws.” 
The constitution continues as follows: “It 
aims to promote good fellowship among 
sportsmen; to foster in the minds of the peo- 
ple a love of nature and nature’s works; to 
encourage the propagation of game and 
game fishes and the restocking of game 
fields and public waters. It is opposed to 
the excessive slaughter of game and fish un- 
der the name of sport. It is opposed to the 
killing of any innocent bird or animal which 
is hot game in the name of sport or in want- 
onbess or for commercial purposes. It is op- 
posed to the sale of game and game fishes at 
all times and under all circumstances. In 
becoming members of the club we individu- 
ally pledge ourselves to observe the game 
and fish laws and to report to the proper offi- 
cers of the club all violations of such laws 
of which we may become cognizant.” 

The club starts out with a membership of 
107 and it expects to enroll thirty more with- 
ina short time. The ofticers elected were as 
follows: President, J. S. Stangroom; vice 
president, J. C. Nattrass; secretary, J. M. 
Edson; treasurer, D. H. Evans; directors, J. 
W. Rogers, John Gale, Cliff McMillan, Mr. 
Smith, J. Seott, Dan Cooper, Jake Strauss, 
R. Alsop, P. T. Nelson, J. Y. Johnson. 

J. ©. 


The Oregon Fish and Game Association 
invites everyone interested in the protection 
of game and fish to join. 
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AN ODD SPECIMEN. 


As will be seen by the accompanying 
picture, the head represented shows a most 


CHANGE IN TEXAS GAME LAW. 
AUSTIN, Feb. 16. 
The following is the text of Masterson’s 
bill amending the game law, which has been 
favorably reported on in the House: 
Section 1. 


If any person, firm or corpora- 
tion, or 


owner of any restaurant, hotel or 
hoarding house, market or stand for the 
sale of game, shall sell or offer for sale, or 
serve, or shall have in his or their posses- 
sion for the purpose of serving, any wild 
vame during the season of the year when 
by law persons are prohibited from killing, 
ehsnaring or entrapping such game, he shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum hot less than $25 nor more than $100, 
and each day that he shall so offer said 
yale for sale shall constitute a separate of- 
fense. 

Noticing in your paper much correspond- 
ence on proposed measures for the protec- 
tion of game, L send you the above for the 
information of your readers. 

J. C. DUPREE. 


HATCHERY NEEDED IN NEW MEXICO. 
LAS VEGAS, N. M., Feb. 15. 

The need of a trout hatchery in New Mex- 
ico is being discussed by representative busi- 
less men here, and in fact all over the terri- 
tory. That our streams are fast becoming 
depleted of this gamey little fish and deli- 
cious food product has been evident for some 
time, hence the interest which is manifest in 
the matter. 

This morning an Outdoor Life representa- 
tive met J. Minium, one of the game wardels 
of the territory, and gathered much informa- 
tion on the subject. He said in his travels 


curious specimen of deformity in horns. In 
the first place the set would be a rare one 
even if both horns were uniform in shape, 
as they show a spread of 2 


3 inches, a size un- 


usual in an antelope. The animal to which 
this head belonged was killed in Wyoming 
in 1887, by J. D. Simmons of South Bend, 
Ind. It is now in the possession of George 
Eastwood of Denver, and is prized as one of 
the most attractive relics of his large col- 
lection. 


over the territory he has seen no place with 
so many natural advantages for the location 
of a fish hatchery as Trout Springs. in the 
Gallinas canon, eleven miles from Las Vegas. 
He has given the location a thorough inspec- 
tion and says the place for a hatchery is five 
miles above the Hot Springs. on the F. A. 
Manzanares ranch, which, together with the 
house and outbuildings on the place, can be 
leased for a mere song. 

The sportsmen would like to see this new 
and important enterprise added to the terri- 
tory’s resources, whether it be put in by the 
United States or the territory. If a territo- 
rial institution all the product of the hatech- 
ery, about 200,000 per year, could be used to 
stock our streams, while if a government 
plant we could only get what the United 
States fish commissioner saw fit to give us. 
But even this would be better than none at 
all, and in the future the territorial authori- 
ties could take it off the government’s hands. 
Let the subject be agitated fully. 


A TEXAS WOLF HUNT. 
MILLICAN, Texas, Feb. 4. 

J. E. Jordan, who lives several miles be- 
yond here, with a party of friends were in 
the great trade center buying goods to-day, 
and tells a story of the extermination of a 
bugaboo that has infested for years the 
country beyond his home. A number of citi- 
zens from the country between Millican and 
Wellborn got together early last Thursday 
morning for a great wolf hunt, and succeed- 
ed in slaying two out of three enormous 
species that have preyed upon these people 
for a long time. 

The great chase was participated in by 
twenty-five men, with hounds, and began 
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near the head of Dickson's branch, ending 
on the Pecan pond, about two miles from 
Sulphur Spring. The smaller animal was a 
inagnificent one, and was killed by George 
Williams, and the larger one was brought 
down by Arthur Williams, The latter proved 
to be the king of his specie ever seen in those 
parts, very ferocious and large. It was a 
lupus wolf, measured 5 feet 6 inches from 
tip to tip, and weighed 115 pounds. Its tusks 
were two inches long and mane eight or ten 
inches, with hair iwo or three inches in 
length, which, when smoothed back, dis 
closed a coat of beautiful fur. 

Apparently reliable reckoning points to the 
conclusion that this fierce beast killed seven- 
ieen sheep and three goats on the night be- 
fore he was called to his doom. 


S. T. SAMPSON. 


DEER SLAUGHTERING IN ARIZONA. 
LynxX CREEK, Ariz., Feb. 2. 

I wish to announce through Outdoor Life 
that there are parties here indiscriminately 
killing deer since the 10th of December, 
ISOS. As a neighbor, I did not care to make 
any comment whatever against anyone for 
killing one deer once in a while, but these 
parties have been killing two and three and 
four every time they go out for that pur- 
pose. I have information, which is reliable, 
that they have killed as high as five in one 
day. The people living here have not killed 
any deer for two years past, and it looked 
as though we would have quite a herd here 
if they were left alone for another year or 
so. Residenters here have come to me, ask- 
ing if I cannot do something to stop it. These 
parties know the law as well as anyone, 
but they seem to disregard the law in every 
form. One of the parties brought a female 
deer to Prescott and tried to ship same to 
Jerome, but it would not be received by the 
express agent in Prescott. These parties 
have killed, since December 10, 1898, to Feb- 
ruary Ist, in the neighborhood of twelve or 
tifteen deer from all accounts. 

JOHN BERRIE. 


AS TO HOGS.”’ 
RICHMOND, Ind., Feb. 22. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to deprecate 
the attitude of one of our so-called Sports- 
men's magazines in crying “game hog” 
through the columns of its paper incessantly. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


and at the same time I can consistently 
commend Outdoor Life for the dignitied 
stand which it has always assumed. I notice 
that you strike from the shoulder in voicing 
your sentiments on game law legislation, and 
believe that if our other sportsmen’s maga- 
zines Were to spend more time in inducing 
ithe passage of proper game laws, instead of 
setting themselves up as ludicrous, childish 
prattlers by drumming that tiresome old 


gie, “game hog,” into our ears, they would 
be fulfilling a nobler and a more elevating 
mission. You have started at the bottom of 
the ladder, but when a man builds a house 
he tackles the foundation first. If this is 
well laid, and his structure is accordingly 
well planned, his house will stand a long 
time. You are on the right tack, and I for 
one wish your magazine the full measure of 
success which it deserves. It is not neces- 
sary to read between the lines to know you 
are all sportsmen in the Outdoor Life oftice. 
S. B. STOWE. 


NEW CALIFORNIA QUAIL LAW. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 12. 

An important game ordinance was passed 
last week by the board of supervisors of Ala- 
mneda county. It makes the open season for 
quail from November 1st to February Ist, 
forbids shipments of game out of the county 
and makes a close season for five years on 
pheasants. W. S. Dunlevy was appointed 
game warden, vice J. L. Donovan, term ex- 
pired. 

The San Joaquin Gun Club of Los Angeles 
recently made an important deal, by which 
it secured new grounds. By the new deal 
the club has secured 1,100) acres on the 
Stearns ranch, in Orange county, one of the 
most favored duck localities in the southern 
portion of the state. The purchase price is 
said to have been $26,000, Count Jaro von 
Schmidt is president of the club, which num- 
bers among its members the most prominent 
and influential sportsmen of the southern 
inetropolis, S. C. JONEs. 


It is estimated that there are 100,000 
wolves North Dakota. well-known 
wolf-hunter, in advancing his reasons why 
the bounty on these animals should be con- 
tinued, figures that they will breed 175.000 
more each year. If they are not killed off, 
100,000 of these will die a natural death, 
leaving a 75,000 increase each year. 
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THE PICKETT SYSTEM. 

We take pleasure in publishing this 
month a proposed system of handicap- 
ping in trap-shooting events compiled 
by Geo. G. Pickett. If it accomplishes no 
other object it will awaken the shotgun 
men of the West to the necessity of bet- 
ter rules in trap shooting, and certainly 
no more reliable or authoritative mem- 
ber of the fraternity than Mr. Pickett 
could father such an innovation. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Pickett’s system will do a 
great deal toward increasing the interest 
in trap-shooting, but we would offer one 
suggestion in regard to the same which 
we believe would add to the value and 
efficiency of his rules. His system di- 
vides the money equally between the 80 
per-cent and the below-80-per-cent classes, 
the only inducement to the best shot in 
the 80-per-cent class being the high aver- 
age prize. We believe that if the money 
was divided so that the 80-per-cent class 
would receive 60 per cent and the below- 
“0-per-cent class 40 per cent it would give 
the best shots a deserving reward for 
their superior proficiency, and yet give 
plenty of encouragement and a fair 
purse to the low shooters. In the first 
example outlined by Mr. Pickett, follow- 
ing our suggestion, the purse of $45 
would be divided as follows: $27 to the 
“)-per-cent class and 818 to the below-80- 
per-cent class: 


“-PER-CENT CLASS. BELOW PER CENT. 


ist Place .. $13 50 Ist Place . .. $9 00 


COLORADO MAGAUTRAP ASSOCIATION, 


In asking the co-operation of all shot- 
cun shooters in this state in our efforts 
to organize a state magautrap associa- 
tion, OUTDOOR LIFE believes it to be to the 
best interest of the sport that such an or- 
vanization be pushed through as engadiy 
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as possible. The plan which we are work- 
ing on is similar to that on which the 
Colorado Rifle Association, the strongest 
organization of the kind in the United 
States, was formed. 

In Colorado, where there are so many 
of these machines, there is hardly any 
excuse for the absence of an association. 
All that is necessary is the awakening of 
an interest in the subject, and this it 
shall be our aim to do, believing that 
once formed an additional interest and 
enthusiasm will be added to trap shoot- 
ing in the state. We hope to have the or- 
ganization completed by the time our 
next number goes to press. In the mean- 
time our Mr. Ricker will visit every prom- 
ising town and city in the state for the 
purpose of securing applications to a 
state organization. 


OUR TRAVELING MANAGER. 


OUTDOOR LIFE takes pleasure this 
monthin introducing toits Western read- 
ers our new acquisition to the subscrip- 
tion department in the person of C. A. 
Boyle, whowill! hereafter have full charge 
of this department of the magazine. 
Although Mr. Boyle needs no introduc- 
tion to the cycle and camera trade, and 
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is well known among the sportsmen of 
the East, where he has traveled for twenty 
years, yet it may not be inappropriate to 
say that he is a thoroughly competent 
business man, a journalist of no mean 
ability and thorough sportsman through 
and through. As manager of the sub- 
scription department, he will, we feel 
assured acquit himself with credit, his 
mision being to travel over the states 
lying between the Mississippi River and 
Pacific Coast on subscriptions. 

The growth of the magazine during the 
past year has necessitated the above 
addition to our force, which will give 
thousands of sportsmen the opportunity 
of subscribing to the magazine in person 
and at the same time the advantage of 
meeting and becoming acquainted with 
an active member of our staff. 

Mr. Boyle is a born traveling man, and 
a genial, whole-souled personage to meet. 
He was for several years inthe employ of 
theGormully & Jeffery Mfg.Co., Chicago, 
as traveling representative, and later had 
full charge of their traveling forces. We 
take pleasure in introducing him to our 
brethren of the West, from whom we 
bespeak a cordial reception. 


TRAP SHCOTING IN CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 12. 

The directors of the Olympic Gun Club 
have formulated plans fora lively trap- 
shooting season on the club grounds at 
Ingleside. Regularshoots of the Olympic 
members will be held on the second and 
fourth Sundays of March, April, May, 
June and July. The California Wing 
Club will shoot live pigeons on the first 
Sunday in each month, commencing in 
March and ending in September. 

The blue-rock plan’ of the Olympics 
provides for five shoots. The first four 
shoots will be at twenty-five birds each 
for classification, and the final shoot in 
July at fifty birds. All five scores count 
in determining the ownership of a medal, 
to be awarded the high man in each of 
four classes. Shooters will not know how 
they are classified until after the fourth 
shoot, for the reason that the percentage 
marks of division are to be secretly 
made and kept under seal until that 
time. This arrangement prevents “drop- 


ping for place,” and insures that the best 
man will win in each class. 

In live bird shooting the Olympic 
members will be arbitrarily classified ac 
cording to their skill. There will be three 
classes and a medal will be given the 
winner in each. The first four shoots wil] 
be at twelve birds each, and the final 
shoot at twenty-five birds. The high gun 
in each class for the entire tive shoots 
will take the medal in that class. Lesser 
prizes will be also provided for the sec- 
ond and third men in each class. 

The final 25-bird race of the Olympics 
promises to prove the event of the sea- 
son. In addition to deciding ownership 
of the medals, it will at the same time be 
made a handicap affair. Members will 
be placed on an equal footing by allow- 
ances of “dead birds,” and the resulting 
scores for the day will determine the dis- 
position of cash prizes. The handicap 
will not be counted in connection with 
the race for the medal. 

The Olympic directors also intend to 
provide many special events of attrac- 
tion, in which non-members will be al- 
lowed to participate. One star attraction 
will be a challenge live-bird medal con- 
test. The medal is first to be won in an 
open shoot, and the holder from time to 
time will be required to defend the deco- 
ration against all comers. Features of 
novelty are also contemplated in connec- 
tion with blue-rock shooting, and the 
club now has under consideration plans 
for a shoot at live bats. OLYMPIC, 


NEBRASKA TOURNAMENT. 
LINCOLN, Neb., Feb. 21. 

EDITOR OUTDOOR LIFE: Will you 
kindly announce our second annual tour 
nament, which will be held in this cits 
April 18 to 21, inclusive. - Our arrange- 
ments will be completed in a short time, 
and we will write you full particulars 
for your April number. 

We have promised the sportsmen of 
Nebraska and adjoining states a strictly 
first-class tournament, with $500 added 
money, and you are aware that we have 
got to call on our friends to help us 


make it the success which it deserves. 
G. L. CARTER, 
Sec’y Lincoln Gun Club. 
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PICKETT SYSTEM OF HANDICAPPING. 


DENVER, Colo., Feb. 16. 

EDITOR OUTDOOR LIFE: It is a well- 
known fact among trap shooters that a 
satisfactory handicap has been and is 
yet a hard proposition to that class who 
shoot under 80 per cent as well as those 
above. To dispose of this difficulty 
and to encourage the amateurs by giv- 
ing them a show to win, I take pleasure 
in submitting to the sportsmen through 
OUTDOOR LIFE a handicap which seems 
to me will be advantageous to the poorer 
shots as well as to the cracks. I 
will be pleased to hear the views of all 
trap shooters on the following system: 

DIVISION OF MONEYS. 

1. Add the added money to total en- 
trance in each event, cones cost of birds 
and divide the balance by 2, making half 
to 80 per cent shooters and half to under 
per cent.] 

2. Make three moneys to each class, 
divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent, being in all 
six moneys to each event. 

Example for One Day’s Shoot- One 
10-bird event, four 15-bird events, seven 
20-bird events, one 50-bird event, with 
$200 added money; $1 entrance to 10-bird 
event, $5 added; $1.50 entrance to 15-bird 
events, $7.50 added; $2 entrance to 20-bird 
events, $10 added; $5 entrance to 50-bird 
event, $25 added. Give $50 prize to 
highest average and $20 prize to lowest 
average. Only to those who shoot pro- 
gram through. 

Example of Divisions -Say there are 
OO shooters, 10-bird event: 50 shooters, $1 
entrance, $50; $ added, $55 total; cost of 
birds,$10; balance, $45; half to 80 percent 
class, $22.50; half to under 80 per cent 
class, $22.50. Fifty shooters, 10 birds 
each, 500 birds; cost of birds (2 cents 
each), $10. 

MONEYS. 

80 Per Cent Class—Fir.t money, 50 per 
cent of $22.50, $11.25; second money, 30 per 
cent of $22.50, $6.75; third money, 20 per 
cent of $22.50, $4.50. 

Under 80 Per Cent Class--First money, 
oO per cent of $22.50, $11.25; second money, 
) percent of $22.50, $6.75; third money, 20 
per cent of $22.50, $4.50. 


PLACES. 
1\0—1st place, $11.25 7—I|st place, $11.25 
9—2d place, 6.75 6—2d place, 6.75 
s—3d place, 4.50 5—3d place, 4.90 
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15-BIRD EVENT. 

Fifty shooters, $1.50 entrance, $75; $7.50 
added, $82.50 total; cost of birds, $15; bal- 
ance, $67.50; half to 80 per cent class, 
833.75; half to under 80 per cent class, 
$33.75. Fifty shooters, 15 birds each, 750 
birds; cost of birds (2 cents each), $15. 

MONEYS AND PLACES. 
80 Per Cent Class: 

15—Ist money, $16.8745; 14—2d money, 
$10.1214; 13—3d money, $6.75. Total, $33.75 
Under 80 Per Cent: 

1—lst money, $16.8715; 10—2d money, 
$10.1214; 9—3d money, $6.75. Total,$33.75. 

Leaving twelve open unless one of the 
first places are missed. 


20-BIRD EVENTS. 

Fifty shooters, $2 entrance, $100; $10 
added, $110 total; cost of birds, $20; bal- 
ance, $90; half to 80 per cent Class, $45; 
half to under 80 per cent class, $45. Fifty 
shooters, 20 birds each, 1000 birds; cost of 
birds (2 cents each), $20. 

MONEYS AND PLACES. 
80 Per Cent Class: 

20—Ist place, $22.50; place, $13.50; 
18--3d place, $9. Total, $45. 
Under 80 Per Cent Ciass: 

15—Ist place, $22.50; 14—$13.50; 13—3d 
place, $9. Total, 345. 

Leaving lj and 16 open unless one or 
more of first places are missed. 


50-BIRD EVENTS. 

Fifty shooters, $5 entrarce, $250; $25 
added, $275 total; cost of birds, 850; bal- 
ance, $225; half to 80 per cent class, $112.50; 
half to under 80 per cent class, $112.50. 
Fifty shooters, 50 birds each, 2,500 birds: 
cost of birds (2 cents each), 850. 

MONEYS AND PLACES. 
80 Per Cent Class: 

50—Ist place, $56.25; 49-—2d place, $33.75; 
48—3d place, $22.50. Total, $112.50. 
U nder 80 Per Cent Class: 

39—Ilst place, $56.25; 38—2d_ place, $33.75; 
373d place, $22.50. Total, $112.50. 

Leaving 47, 46, 45, 44, 43, 42,41 and 40 
open unless one or more of first places 
are missed. 


EXPLANATION, 
In this manner of handicap each 
shooter classifies himself in eech event 
and is entitled to the place which his 
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score demands. The 850 prize to high 
average, also the chance of dividing 
money with a less unmber of ties pre- 
vents the best shots from dropping for 
place under 80 per cent; and, as you will 
notice in the 15, 20 and 5O0-bird events, 
there are open places where, if one who 
shoots in one of these, he will stand a 
show of getting a place, provided all or 
part of the places shown are not filled 
Say in the 20 bird event, 17 and 16 are out 
of money if 20,19 and 18 are made, and if 
one of these places are missed then the 
If two of 
first places are missed, then 16 comes in 
for third money and 17 for second; if all 
three places are missed, the two places, 


17 comes in forthird money 


17 and 16, are to be divided into two 
monies, 60 and 40 per cent of total money 
due the 80 per cent class; and if the high 
score be 16 there will be but one money, 
being total amount due the 80 per cent 
class, and if no 80 per cent score is made 
the money is added to the under 80 per 
cent class,thus making it double money. 
So it is always policy to stay in the 16 or 
17 hole if you cannot shoot in one of the 
first three places, with chance of getting 
place alone or with but few ties. Hold 
up your average for high prize, and by 
so doing it protects the under 80 percent 
class from having to divide with more 
ties. 

The 820 prize to low everage is an in- 
ducement to the poorer shot, as by win- 
ning it most of his entranceis paid back, 
and if he does not win a place during the 
day it has only cost him $ for his fun 
and experience, as the total entrance is 
$26. 

Of course the figures in the above 
shoot are only for an example, as the en- 
trance and added money can be adjusted 
to any shoot. 

This plan gives the shooters the privi- 
lege to shoot in either class in each 
event, thereby handicapping themselves, 
and allows the under 80 per cent men to 
win justas much money as those who 
shoot above S80 per cent. As you will see 
in the example of 20-bird events, the man 
who kills 15 out of 20 can win just as 
much money as one who kills them 
straight, with the exception of the chance 
of more ties. GEO. G. PICKETT. 
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TRAVELING CORRESPONDENCE. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo., Feb. 20. 

Outdoors there was several inches of 
snow on the ground and the thermome- 
ter stood about “steen” degrees below 
zero. We werecomfortably seated before 
a warm fire at our hotel, reading the 
morning paper, when friend Lawton 
dropped in and invited us out fora drive 
of three miles to a point on the mesa, 
where he said the boys were going to 
meet this morning fora little rifle prac- 
tice. Ina few moments we were speed- 
ing along over the hard-packed snow at 
a lively gait, for Lawton’s horse is a 
thoroughbred and holds a record or two. 

Notwithstanding the intense cold, we 
enjoyed our ride in the keen, bracing air, 
and before we were aware of it were at 
our destination—a frame shanty all by 
its “lonesome,” far enough from town 
that church-goers will not be annoyed 
by the rapid “crack,” “crack” of the 
rifles. 

We were among the early arrivals at 
the shanty, but ina very short time the 
boys began to arrive in bunches of twos 
and threes, with rifles strapped over their 
shoulders. There are no “flies” on the 
Colorado Springs Rifle Club boys—they 
come from the bank, the office and the 
shop but they are a fine set of fellows 
and they can shoot. 

Owing to the blinding glare of the sun- 
light on the snow-covered ground, the 
target, which is 4x6 feet, looked more like 
so many inches; still there was some 
good shooting done—several scoring 80 
tos6. T.J. Wright and W. M. Kinsman 
did some exceptionally fine work. There 
is no reason why the names of several of 
the Colorado Springs Rifle Club mem- 
bers should not have appeared with very 
good records to themselves in the table 
published inthe January number of OvuT- 
DOOR LIFE only for the negligence on 
the part of those whose business it is to 
report such things. Send in your score 
sheets to OUTDOOR LIFE and let the 
world know how well you can shoot. 

A. 


PUEBLO, Colo., Feb. 25. 
The writer, though born and raised in 
the East, has always entertained a warm 
personal feeling for his Western brother. 
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We have traveled all over the United 
States, up into Canada and down into 
Mexico. We have heard a great deal 
about “Southern hospitality” (and they 
are a hospitable people down there), but 
I want to tell you, they can get some 
points in this line from their Western 
friends. We were forcibly reminded of 
this a few days ago when we visited 
Pueblo, Colo. Everywhere we went rifle- 
men, shotgun men, lawyers, doctors, one 
and all, gave us the glad hand. 

Had we known it in time we would have 
arranged to have been there a half day 
sooner, in order to witness the rifle prac- 
tice of the Pueblo Rifle Club. However, 
we were fortunate in arriving just in 
time to attend the weekly meet of the 
Pueblo Gun Club. Among the members 
of this club are such crack shots as C. L. 
Funk, J. M. Killin, M. EK. Austin and Sam 
Holmes. Funk did some remarkably fine 
shooting the day we were there and re- 
ceived the club medal. 

Everybody had a good word to say for 
OUTDOOR LIFE. They seemed to take a 
personal interest in it, and spoke of it as 
“our” magazine; therefore we were not 
surprised to find what a large circula- 
tion the magazine enjoys in Pueblo. At 
the news stands they tell me there is al- 
ways a steady demand for OUTDOOR 
LIFE and, although each month they in- 
crease their order, they never have any 
returns to make the publishers. 

We visited the Rover Wheel and Ath- 
letic Club, where Secretary Selleck 
showed us every courtesy and gave us 
the privileges of the club during our 
stay in the city. The club has one of the 
best arranged club houses it has been 
our lot to visit. We have watched the 
growth of this institution since it was 
started by Bert Cole. Our last visit was 
when the club held their meetings in the 
“little old church,” and itis evident, from 
the present palatial quarters, the club 
has been well managed and prospered. 

Pueblo has several amateur photogra- 
phers of no mean ability, among whom 
might be noted Richard Birge of the 
Pueblo Novelty Works, J. M. Woodard 
and F, Frankenberg. We feel safe in say- 
ing that if either of these gentlemen 


would enter some of their work in OUT- 
DOOR LIFE’S monthly competitive list 
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they would receive more than “honora- 
ble mention.” 

The Pueblo Gun Club held its regu- 
lar weekly shoot during the writer's stay 
in the city, it being the second shoot that 
has been held since December 8, as the 
weather was not pleasant for the sport. 
The medal contested for was the Ramsay- 
Hancock Medal, each man shooting at 
fifteen singles and five pair doubles. The 
following scores were made: 


| 


Funk and Austin tied with 23 each. 
They shot off the tie, each man shooting 
at fifteen singles and five pair doubles, 
and made the following scores: 


Funk (0 11 11 11 11—22 


Funk won the medal. C. A. Be. 


LONGMONT VS. BERTHOUD. 
LONGMONT, Colo., Feb. 27. 
Standing in mud and slush ankle deep, 
and in the face of a wind which blew a 
perfect gale right in their teeth, the 
picked teams of six men each from the 
Longmont and Berthoud Gun Clubs be- 
gan their match shoot this afternoon. 
The result was % to 90 in favor of the 
home club. Gibson of the local club 
made the best record of the day, hitting 
24 out of 25shells. Sanderson of the vis- 
iting club came a close second, breaking 
23 out of 25 birds. Most of the men who 
shot to-day are experts and would have 
made a much better showing were it not 
for the fierce wind. Many of the birds 
were blown straight up in the air, or else 
were caught by the wind and sent straight 
back over our heads. Schwalbe “got 
onto these curves” and caused considera- 
ble merriment among the boys by al- 
rays waiting forthe return of the bird. 
After the match shoot there were five 
sweepstakes, and at the close of the day’s 
shoot the local club entertained the visit- 
ors atthe Imperial Hotel, where an ele- 
gant spread had bren prepared for them. 
Below we give the scores in the order 
in which they were shot: 
SWEEPSTAKES. 


Inanimates. 


Gulden ...... 
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MATCH GAME, 


Longmont. Berthoud. 
Golden... 19 Sanderson.............23 
Schwalbe Hawkins....... 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

H. James Osborne 
Golden Newell...... 
Schwalbe 7 Sanderson.,... 6 
Hawkins Clark 
Gibson. s H. E. James..... 3 
Huttle 
H. James x Osborne....... 3 
Golden 7 Newell... 7 
Schwalbe ‘s Sanderson.... 6 
H. James....... 0 
Huttle Curtis 
Schwalbe Clark 2 
Huttle H. James 
Osborne 4 Golden... 
Hawkins 7 Sanderson . ; ti 
Gibson 7 Newell... 
Schwalbe 7 James. 
Huttle 3 Golden 
Osborne Sanderson, 
Hawkins Newell....... 
Gibson s 
Clark 2 Wilcox.. 


C. A. BOYLE. 

HAND-LOADED VS. MACHINE LOADED. 

From local observations it would ap- 
pear that the day of hand-loaded shot- 
gun ammunition is rapidly reaching its 
end, and that it will not be long before 
the demand for it has ceased entirely. It 
would not be a bad estimate to say that 
in Southern Ohio for every hand-loaded 
shell that is sold there are 500 machine- 
loaded ones disposed of. A few gunners, 
or trap shooters especially, insist on 
hand-loaded shells, asserting that they 
are more reliable; that the powder and 
shot measures are more exact and the 
wads seated more evenly and with a 
more regular pressure than is done by a 
machine. With all due respect to the 
human shell loader it is hard to under- 
stand how a machine that can be gradu- 
ated to the one-thousandth part of an 
inch can be more unreliable than the 
tired and overworked man who is only 
eager for the stroke of the hour that 
will release him from his duties. There 
are men engaged in loading shells who 
do not belong to this category. Theyare 
experts in their work, but the shells they 
load are sold at such fancy prices that 
they are far beyond the reach of the 
average shooter. Even thenarethey bet- 
ter than the machine shell? Indeed, in 


ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
“hand-loaded” shell is in reality a ma- 
chine-loaded shell, for in its filling the 
man has done nothing but pull a lever, 
seat the wads with a pressure he believes 
to be equal and then turn the crank of a 
crimper. The measuring of charges has 
all been done by the machine. There will 
always be a place for shell loaders in 
small towns where a variety of loaded 
ammunition cannot be carried, and also 
in big cities, where there are always some 
shooters to whom the additional high 
price demanded for such a shell is in 
itself its best recommendation. Other- 
wise it is safe to say that the hand loader 
must ere long seek a new occupation. 
Sporting Goods Gazette. 


A WET-BLANKET AFFAIR. 
SALINA, Kas., Feb. 24. 

A pretty well disgusted set of Salina 
nimrods came back from Solomon last 
evening. They pronounce their experi- 
ence anything but pleasant, and have it 
in for his highness, the Duke of Argyle, 
the conductor of ceremonies at the mel- 
ancholy gun shoot, which had been so 
much advertisedand talked about. About 
fifty gunners were present,and all seemed 
to agree in the painful impression that 
they hadn't had a worse day out ina long 
time. 

The accommodating master of the 
stock yards managed to get up a fine 
quality of rubbish fire just as the shoot 
wason the wind pushing the smoke over 
on to the shooting grounds. 
ance. 


One griev- 
The Dukeof Argyle had promised 
1,000 live birds and just thirty-three ma- 
terialized. His highness promised 6000 
blue rocks—4000 showed up. Second 
grievance. There was only one trap for 
tifty sportsmen, where five were expected. 
Third grievance. The birds that had 
been provided had not received proper 
attention and wouldn't fly. The weather, 
half snow and half mist,dropping moist- 
ure on the gun barrels, interfered with 
the sight. Fourth grievance. 

The score for both live birds and the 
rocks showed a tie for Junction City, En- 
terprise and Salina. The money was di- 
vided. Salina and Abilene tied on sec- 
ond and in the shoot off Salina won first. 

It was agreed by sportsmen of Junction 
City, Abilene and Enterprise to have a 
shoot in Salina in the fore part of March. 
JASPER B. 
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Shoot for Stevens Prize. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Feb. 21. 

As chairman of the committee having 
in charge the competition shoot for one 
of the J. Stevens Arms Co.’s fine target 
rifles, I am instructed in behalf of the 
Colorado Springs Rifle Club that you 
publish the scores in your magazine. I 
herewith enclose the scores shot at the 
last shoot held on Feb. 19, 1899. The shoot 
commenced on Feb. 12, but there were no 
scores shot in competition for the rifle, 
so have none for you on that date. 

Any person wishing to shoot for this 
trophy can do so by appearing on the 
range of the Colorado Springs Rifle 
Club and shooting his score forthe same 
under the rules and conditions govern- 
ing the same. The Colorado Springs 
Rifle Club issues a general invitation to 
all riflemen to participate. 

Scores shot in competition on Feb. 19 
for the Stevens rifle, which was donated 
by the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co.: 

BS 
B. Wright y 
Rk. Wright 5 


7 
9 
9 


W. M. Kinsman 


5 
4 
4 
» 
3 
5 


9 10-—67 

Hid 


Crissey... 

Van Dyne..... 


Byrne 


Mason 


Harlin 
Lawton... 
Grace 


be 


wos 
= 
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A. J. LAWTON. 


Pullman (Wash.) Tournament. 
PULLMAN, Wash., Feb. 22. 

The tournament held here to-day was a 
success, and proved that a large attend- 
ance at a trap-shooting meet is not neces- 
sary toa good time. A numberof shoot- 
ers who would have been present were 
debarred by the 75-per-cent limit, but 
many others took part who otherwise 
would not have entered. 

Among those present taking part were 
Messrs. Whisler, Bishop and Gwinn of 


Garfield, West and Green of Moscow, Enos 
of Johnson, F. T. Abbott, Balmer, Cham- 
bers, Allen, Emery, Pfiel, Klepper, 
Haines, Robertson and Cooper of Pull- 
man. 

Pfeil won the low average prize with 
18 percent. This was a purse of $5 cash. 
He deserved great credit for shooting 
through in view of the poor luck he was 
having. 

Owing to the near approach of your 
“go oing-to-press” time I will not send you 
the full scores in detail, but append the 
averages herewith: 


Shot at. Broke. Pk. 
160 138 i 


Chambers...... 
Whisler..... 


P. WASHINGTON. 


Rifle at Cheyenne. 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., Feb. 27. 
The following scores were made dur- 
ing February by members of the Chey- 
enne Rifle Club—Standard Am. target: 


February 5. 


February 12. 
Bergersen... 


February 19. 
W. A. Bonser. Bergersen.... 


February 24. 
Schuneman 


February 26. 
Bergersen .............92 W. Bonser...... 72 


C. A. BOYLE. 


Seattle vs. Tacoma. 
SEATTLE, Wash., Feb. 20. 
K. Ellis and his aggregation of expert 
trap shots returned from Tacoma last 
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night with the big silver cup that was re- 
cently taken away from them by the Ta- 
coma team. More than usual interest 
was manifested in this match, as each 
team had won the cup, emblematic of 
the state championship three times. The 
Tacoma team being ontheir own grounds, 
the odds were against Seattle. 

The match was refereed by W.R. Dodge 
of Tacoma. Not one protest was heard. 
In the sweepstakes shoots Stewart, Ellis, 
Stevens and Chellis of Seattleand Young 
of Tacoma figured prominently. Follow- 
ing are the scores in the championship 
race: 


Smith 3S Norton.,. 41 
Chellis 37 Denham .. 
Bowe 3s Steel .. 39 


SEATTLE. 
Trap at Butte. 
BUTTE, Mont., March 1. 
Herein find sccres made at our last 
medal shoot, Feb. 19: 


At 2 blue rocks; known traps, unknown an 


Christianson ..19 Wood.,... 
Smith..... ..19 McGowan 22 
FOUCB........ 12 


Challenge modal shoot at 0 blue rocks; known 
traps, unknown angles. Very high, cold wind. 
McGowan’'s score was splendid underthe circum. 
stances, 


McGowan Smith Al 
Christianson 40 

At 24 blue rocks. 
DeHaas 12 Carmichael 1s 
Jones 16 Bacheler. 1s 
16 13 
Wood : 16 Knight 19 
Munn. i2 

At rocks, 
2 Jones 19 
Trudgeon..... 19 Wood 17 
Carmichael AZ Knight Is 
Balkie.. 3 


Club me odal eens at Ysingle blue rocks; known 
traps, unknown angles, 


Christianson 1s Trudgeon. 17 
Smith 23 Knight 1s 


Trap at Latayette. 
LAFAYETTE, Colo., Feb. 18 
The following members of the Lafay- 
ette Gun Club were present at their reg- 
ular practice shoot, Saturday, Feb. 18, the 
appended score being made: 
20 Singles. 5 Pair Dbls. 


W.B.Furgeson . 16 6 
G. Stobs 18 7 
19 7 
F. Stobs 15 6 

Crofoot 


Crofoot won the medal. 
CLICK CLICK BANG. 
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American Fork Rifle Shoot. 
AMERICAN FORK, Utah, Feb. 4 


The grand rifle club tournament at this 


place yesterday afternoon and evening 
was much of a success, and a number of 
riflemen from different towns, including 
some from Salt Lake, were present, all of 
wkom seemed to enjoy themselves very 
much. The riflemen repaired to the 
grounds and buildings of the American 
Fork Rifle Club, where the marksman 
contest took place. The weather was bad 
and the snow fell in the face of the rifle- 
men much of the time; but they shot to 
win anyway, twenty of the boys taking 
part in the contest. They made scores as 
follows—Creedmoor count: 


Events 
H. Chipman... BH DB 
Munsey ..... 6 BW 1i—66 
Miller. 2 
H. DD. Boley 18 27 22—H7 
Kelsey. 26 
N. Packard b 9 13-37 
E. H. Boley 23° 15 19—57 
Rk. Crompton... B 10—38 
L. Parker SL 18 21—0 


“AME RICAN F. 


RIFLE SCORES. 

AMERICAN FORK, Utah, Feb. 28 
Herewith find target practice scores o 
the American Fork Rifle Club for month 

of February: 


Conditions—200 yards, off-hand; the Standard 
American Target. Snow storms and heavy wind 
have characterized every shoot the past month, 


ith. Mth. 2Wth. 
7 re! 


H. D. Bole 70 70 
A, Chipman 
W.Chipman...... 

W. Miller 69 66 77 52 
Spratley a9 78 77 


N. M. AMBROSE. 
Cripple Creek 
Is best served by the ‘ll come 7” trains of ‘‘The 
Colorado Road,’ the standard gauge sleeping 
car route between the metropolis and Colo- 


rado’s famous gold camp. City Ticket Office, 
Seventeenth and Curtis Sts., Denver. 
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Colorado Rifle Association Scores. 


The following scores were made by the 
Colorado Rifle association in their regu- 
lar monthly shoot on February 19. 

Conditions—200 vards, strictly off hand, stand- 


ard American target; each man’s first 10 consecu- 
tive shots; no picking of scores or man: 


CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB, 
P. Bergerson..........84 M4 
G. L. Gilmore ... 68— 450) 
IDAHO SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
W. L. Stevens.........% C.O. Whitney....73 
A. R. Comstock. ......72 M. Dannison......71 
R. H. Price .......62—416 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS RIFLE CLUB. 
W. Kernagham ....... ve} W. J. Williams...72 
E. Campbell...........69 W.R. Wilcox ....65 
C. E. Baer ........60—402 
DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 
D. . King, ve 68 O.E. Adamson. 67 
G. C. Se MOVOR. H. A. Willis 66 
WwW. Barrick.. 62 A. E. Hamilton ..57—386 
BLACK ‘HAWK RIFLE CLUB. 
©, Hanson.. 68 
H. L. Mebrlich.. P. Holorock......60 
A. Goutzmacher. 56 EK. F. Olden. 56—378 


Trap at Fort Collins. 
FORT COLLINS, Colo., Feb. 2. 
This afternoon the Fort Collins Gun 
Club held its semi-monthly shoot, at 
which the following scores were made: 
First Event—2 singles. 


Second Event—2 singles. 
Third Event—°% singles. 
Sheldon...... 
Fourth Event—2 singles. 
Clark 


HOWARD RUSSELL, Sec’y. 


Rifle at Stockton. 
STOCKTON, Feb. 13. 
The following scores were made by the 
Stockton Rifle and Pistol Club yesterday, 
at the baths, with the rifle, 200-yard range, 
Columbia target: 


Phillipson... 

DITZ. 


Two matches were shot during the 
month between teams from American 
Fork and Springville, Utah. In the first 
shoot, February 10th, with 12 men each, 
American Fork made 426total,and Spring- 
ville 421. Inthe return matchat American 
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Fork February 25th, standard American 
target, Springville were victors with a 
total for 11 men of 686 to 658 for American 
Fork. 


The ‘(Colo.) Gun club in- 
dulged in pigeon shooting on the after- 
noon of Washington’s birthday. The 
local membership was well represented 
and a number of crack shots from Aspen 
and other neighboring towns were in 
attendance. 


THE L.A.W. IN COLORADO. 


The L. A. W. in Colorado during the 
past year has received a wonderful boost. 
We are glad to see it. We are glad to 
know that the wheelmen of this state have 
decided to support the only national 
organization of any importance which is 
being conducted for their benefit. It is 
loyal, it is patriotic, it is one of the ear- 
marks of true sport. The old cry that 
Denver and the West is not receiving 
benefits, and that the favors of the organ- 
ization are being distributed in the East 
to the exclusion of Colorado is bosh. We 
can remember many favors which Colo- 
rado has received at the hands of the L. 
A. W., including a National Meet, a 
National Treasurer, a member of the 
Racing Board for four or five years, and 
many other minor favors which it would 
be difficult to enumerate. 

Through the effortsof tke Denver Wheel 
Club, the chief consul, and new secretary- 
treasurer of the Colorado Division, new 
inverest is being displayed in this state 
over the League, and we are glad to note 
that itis a healthy interest and not likely 


to be smothered by any small fires of 
dissension. 


A Peters Testimonial. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 28, 1899. 

The Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincinnati have 
received the following very flattering letter from 
one of their customers: 

NEW YORK, Jan. 28, 1899. 

The Peters Cartridge Company: Gentlemen— 
I was induced by a friend to use your car- 
tridges during my annual hunt last fall and 
found them superior to any I have ever used. 
I shot a deer with your .32 long rim-fire cart- 
ridges. One single shot finished him and gave 
me 110 pounds of venison, besides a nice mat 
made from his hide. 

Next fall I want to use the .32 R. F. extra 
long cartridge of your make. Do you make 
that size?—the kind that was once called the 
‘Rifle’ cartridge. 

Assuring you I may be considered a cus- 
tomer of yours in the future. | am, Respectfully, 
150 W. 58th St. 

(Signed) G. W. HILLIKER 
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THE MONTH'S MISCELLANY. 


The Baker Gun Company of Batavia, N. Y., 
issue a “‘Quarterly,”’ which they send to mem- 
bers of the trade free. 


W. R. Winans of Hood River, Idaho, killed a 
cougar at Great Point last week. It was eleven 
feet long and weighed 250 pounds. 


One of the live hustlers for the L. A. W. in 
Colorado is Tom McGrew, the new secretary- 
treasurer of the division. A marked increase in 
the local interest has been noticed since Mr. 
McGrew’'s appointment. 


The photographic readers of our magazine 
will tind in ‘“‘Hammer’s Little Book" a short 
talk on negative making, some of the most 
valuable pointers of which we know. It is a 
book of information all through and contains 
many hints invaluable to the amateur photo- 
grapher. The book is published by the Hammer 
Dry Plate Company of St. Louis, and is sent 
to any address on receipt of a 2-cent stamp to 
cover postage. 


The divided crank shaft is another of the many 
strikingly fine features of the Keating bicycle 
for this year. This device enables the makers 
to get a long distance between the bearings, and 
at he same time preserve a narrow tread. They 
have done away with the inner sleeve and have 
made the outer sleeve much heavier. Further, 
there is a check nut on the axle to hold the 
sleeve which absolutely prevents the cranks 
from becoming loose. 


The following is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived by Manager Botterill of C. G. Fisher & 
Co., Denver, from W. K. Thomas, advertising 
manager of the Miami Cycle Mfg. Co., of 
Middletown, Ohio: “That ad. in last Out- 
door Life, to use a Chimmie Fadden expression, 
‘was a corker.’ I consider it the best and most 
effective get-up of any advertisement which has 
appeared in a magazine this vear.”’ All of which 
reflects very creditably upon Mr. Botterill’s in- 
ventive genius and upon the Miami company’s 
appreciation of a good thing. 


This month's number contains an advertise- 
ment from Herman Bauer, the well-known man- 
ufacturers’ agent for the Self-Toning Paper 
manufactured by the American Self-Toning 
Paper Manufacturing Company of Newark, N. 
J. This is a high-class printing-out collodion 
paper, which prints and tones simultaneously, 
and requires only fixing in the hypo bath. The 
glossy renders a delicate purple tint, while the 
matt gives the so much desired and rare sepia 
ton. Any of our readers, including the western 
camera trade, who wish to know more about 
this paper may do so by addressing Herman 
3auer, Montclair, N. J. 


The Clipper catalogue for 1899 is a sufficient 
inducement to make any cyclist hanker for the 
pleasures of spring riding on a high grade wheel. 
Everything turned out at the Clipper factory is 
high grade, even to the catalogue. This year’s 
book is one of the most attractive we have seen, 
being printed on heavy coated paper in the 
highest style of the printer's art. It describes 
the bevel-geared Clipper chainless, tells of the 
desirable points in the chain models and illus- 
trates most beautifully the interior arrange- 
ments of all. It is comprehensive, beautiful and 
alluring—so much so that a higher estimation is 
placed on the Clipper and the Clipper people 
after reading it. 


Western cyclists all know “Big Bill’ Rishell, 
the good-natured Cheyenne wheeelman. He is 
now in Homestead, Pa., where it seems he is 
destined to remain for some time. In answer 
to a letter written by the editor of Outdoor Life 
asking him to “‘plug”’ for ‘‘Denver in 1900,"" he 
thus unbosoms himself: ‘‘In regard to Denver 
for the 1900 meet, would say it is almost an in- 
sult to ask a westerner like myself to plug for 
Denver against an Eastern city. Why, I would 
not give one ounce of the ennobling soil of Colo- 
rado for a whole state east of the river. I some- 
times recline in an easy chair watching the 
smoke curl from my stogie (4 for 5—it used to 
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be 2 for 25) and wish for one whiff of the bracing 
air of the Rockies, the land where every man 
is a sovereign, and greets his fellowmen with 
an open hand and honest face. When I get 
this far my pipe goes out and I realize that I 
am but common clay and that future success 
means one must bend on suppliant knee to some 
demi-god, thieving politician or petty official who 
has sold his coul for an earthly show of power.” 


Our readers will be interested in an adver- 
tisement in another column of an acetylene gas 
apparatus, many of which have been placed in 
the West and without exception are giving pur- 
chasers entire satisfaction. The benefits per- 
taining to a city residence, so far as lighting is 
concerned, may be had in any locality at a mod- 
erate cost, and a light secured that is far better 
than ordinary city gas or electricity. The acety- 
lene gas light will in the future be recognized 
as one of the great discoveries of the nineteenth 
century. F. Cortez Wilson & Co. of Chicago 
have a branch house in Denver, 224 McPhee 
building, where interested parties may see their 
apparatus and the light and obtain all desired 
information. 


There is a device on the market which is re- 
ceiving a great deal of attention from _ the 
sportsmen at the present day. It is the Rowley 
Cheek Pad, invented by Dr. Rowley, an en- 
thusiastic field and trap shot of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who recognized the fact that a shooter could 
use with much better result a gun with less 
drop at the trap, whether on live birds or ar- 
tificial target, than he could possibly use in 
the field. And as all shooters cannot afford to 
have several different guns to enable them to 
always have the one best fitted to them for the 
different kinds of shooting they may wish to 
indulge in, this pad is offered for a mere trifle, 
thereby removing the handicap that a very large 
proportion of the shooters to-day are laboring 
under. 


The annual catalogue of the American Boat 
Works of St. Louis is to hand. It contains illus- 
trations and descriptions of the several duck 
and pleasure boats made by the concern, in- 
cluding what they call “Our Mississippi Sneak 
tox.’’ Of the latter boat the company has this 
to say in its catalogue: ‘‘This boat is of an en- 
tirely new and peculiar design. We have 
adopted it as the most practical for marsh use 
for sneaking on ducks in open water. Decks 
are covered by hunter with underbrush or 
rushes, which makes the boat appear like a 
floating pile of rubbish. That perfectly con- 
ceals the hunter, and enables him to get within 
a few feet of the game. Price for twelve-foot 
o, a., $26. Other sizes quoted on application.” 


Our readers will notice the advertisement of 
Montgomery, Ward & Co., Chicago, in this issue. 
They are the originators of the catalogue busi- 
ness, and the largest concern of the kind in the 
world. They started in business twenty-seven 
years ago, at that time employing one man and 
a boy. Their business has grown so phenome- 
nally that at the present time they have 1,500 
employes, own and occupy buildings which give 
them fifteen acres of floor space, carry a stock 
of goods representing $1,500,000 in money, and 
sell everything direct to users that they eat, use 
or wear. Their gun business is in charge of 
William Bruce Leffingwell, author of the well- 
known work, ‘“‘Wild Fowl! Shooting,’’ and who is 
one of the most prominent sportsmen in Amer- 
ica. 


Sportsmen in either the East or West desir- 
ing to change their place of residence or to 
acquire valuable lands which offer ideal summer 
and winter weather, will find it to their advan- 
tage to correspond with E. H. Libby, president 
of the Lewiston Water & Power Co., Lewiston, 
Idaho. The company which Mr. Libby repre- 
sents is a bona fide one, incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Washington, and knowing 
Mr. Libby personally as we do, we can un- 
qualifiedly vouch for his standing and honesty, 
as well as for the statements regarding his 
lands which he makes in his advertisement 
which appears in this magazine. The lands his 
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company offers have been seen by us and it is 
no exaggeration to say that they are the most 
healthful and pleasantly located of any in the 
West. “Vineland” is destined some day to be 
a great fruit-raising section—in fact today they 
are having greater success in this line there 
than in any place in the West. A letter addressed 
to E. H. Libby, Lewiston, Idaho, will receive 
courteous and prompt attention. 


The last number of the “Baker Gun Quar- 
terly” of Batavia, N. Y., contains the following 
paragraph regarding the automatic safety fitted 
to Baker guns: “This admirably constructed 
gun is the first and only American gun which 
can be called really safe. It is fitted with an 
efficient safety, blocking the tumblers, and is 
actuated solely by pressure upon the triggers. 
What can be more simple or ingenious? Let 
ever so much dirt, gummed oil or other foreign 
substance accumulate, or the locks become ever 
so powder-burned and fouled, let the trigger 
pull be ever so dangerously light, drop the gun 
from a buggy, or subject it to any of the un- 
natural uses whereby guns are accidentally dis- 
charged, and we find in the Baker a gun which 
under any and all of the above conditions is 
absolutely safe, and what is the reason for it? 
Why, that little safety blocking the tumblers. 
It is better than a watch dog, because it never 
sleeps.”’ 


Sportsmen are beginning to learn by experi- 
ence that they may as well be comfortable on 
their hunting trips as submit to inconveniences 
which may be overcome for a mere pittance. 
The restful sleep enjoyed at night is conducive 
to the following day’s sport, and also to the 
pleasures of the entire trip. There is more 
rheumatism and other bodily ailments con- 
tracted from damp beds and wet mattresses 
than from all the other things combined. For 
these reasons no sportsman should go on a 
hunting trip without a good mattress. We have 
seen many contrivances in this line, but believe 
the best thing out is the pneumatic mattress 
made by the Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion 
Co. of Reading, Mass. It is easily inflated, com- 
pact when deflated, and weighs but twelve 
pounds. Their advertisement in this number of 
the magazine will be read by sportsmen gen- 
erally interested in the betterment of camping 
conditions. 

Manufacturers’ Agents. 

We were recently shown through the sample 
rooms of Chandler & Foster, whose office is in 
the Barclay block, Denver, and wose business 
is the selling of cameras, supplies and hard- 
ware specialties to the trade. These gentlemen 
have by assiduous application to work and a 
courteous treatment of their customers, built 
up a nice trade in all the western cities and 
towns lying West and northwest of Denver as far 
as the coast. 

Their strong camera line is the Montauk, 
made by G. Gennert, the well-known New York 
camera manufacturer and supply jobber. The 
Montauk folding camera line embraces three 
styles of the regular and three styles of the 
cycle, listing from $15 to $60, according to size 
and equipment. The cycle long focus with re- 
versible back lists at $15 to $3. A feature of 
the Montauk line is its equipment with B. & 
L. Unicum shutter, graduated from time to 
1-100 of a second. 

The above firm also handles a Montauk line 
known as the Gray Day series, the advantages 
of which are fine imported lenses and shutters, 
in the lenses the most notable being the Ross- 
Zeiss and in the shutters the Prosch. They are 
agents for the Collinear lenses, and have the 
whole of the United States as territory for J. 
Hauff, the noted German chemist, whose latest 
developing success is Ortol. This developer is 
put up in solution and also a convenient car- 
tridge form. 

Mr. Gennert, whose goods receive the entire 
attention of the firm as far as cameras and 
photographic supplies are concerned, is getting 
out a new paper which it is believed will be 
superior to any of the printing papers now on 
the market. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


Messrs. Chandler and Foster are two enter- 
prising and painstaking young men who thor- 
oughly understand their business, and who are 
reaping the full measure of success which they 
deserve at the hands of the western trade. 


Summer Time in Texas Now. 


If you are contemplating a trip South to 
escape the rigors of our more northern climate 
you will do well to see that your ticket reads 
via ‘“‘The Colorado Road,’ the through sleeping 
ear line between Colorado and Texas. At the 
present time there are in effect specially low 
round trip rates to the principal resort points 
in Texas, namely, Galveston, San Antonio and 
Rockport. Tickets purchased to any of the above 
points allow stop-over en route of thirty days 
within the state of Texas on the going trip and 
bear a final limit of June 1, 1899. In addition, the 
round trip rates to Mexico, Florida and Cuba 
are very attractive. Call on any agent of “The 
Colorado Road’ or write T. E. Fisher. 


The [Magautrap. 


In another part of this number will be found 
the advertisement of the Cleveland ‘Target Com- 
pany, one of the largest and most successful 
manufacturers of targets in the United States. 
They are the manufacturers of the Magautrap, 
the most successful of any of the new target- 
throwing inventions that have as yet been 
placed on the market. Regarding the Magau- 
trap and the price of Blue Rocks the above 
company has the following remarks to make in 
its advance catalogue: 

Magautraps are not sold but leased for the 
purpose of throwing Blue Rocks only. 

The rental will be $50 for the first and $10 for 
each succeeding year, payable in advance. All 
Magautraps delivered complete with electric pull 
f. o. b. Cleveland. 

We will keep all Magautraps in running 
order free of charge, except in cases of positive 
neglect or damage from other causes than de- 
fect in material or workmanship. 

No exchange for old style traps will be made 
or any deviation from terms of rental con- 
sidered. 

Pay no attention to the claims of our com- 
petitors that as soon as we have placed a large 
number of Magautraps we will advance. the 
price of Blue Rocks. Blue Rocks always have 
been and always will be the best and cheapest 
targets in the market, breakage in transporta- 
tion and trap scoring qualities being considered. 

Under the most favorable circumstances not 
more than one-half of the total number of tar- 
gets consumed will be thrown from Magautraps, 
and for the balance of the consumption we will 
be in the future, as in the past, active competi- 
tors, which will prevent any advance in price 
of Blue Rocks. 


The Mogg Telescopes. 


Judging by the catalogue just to hand, from 
L. N. Mogg, Marcellus, N. Y., manufacturer of 
rifle telescopes, that gentleman is as ingenious 
an inventor of original says as he is of tele- 
scopes. In speaking of the advantages of tele- 
scopes for rifles, Mr. Mogg says: 

“The telescope, for distances within its power, 
saves many steps as a number of patches can 
be pasted on white paper and successively used 
and the rifleman need not leave the firing point 
for many shots, as the glass shows how he is 
shooting. The use of the telescope is for the 
simple purpose of aiding the eyesight. It has 
its advantages, also its disadvantages. For 
deliberate shooting, it enables the shooter to 
see the object aimed at more perfectly, and 
closer aim can be obtained.” 


‘¢ Dead Shot’’ Smokeless. 
During quite a long period the American 


Powder Mills were the recipients of persistent 
requests for a smokeless powder. It is not a 
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little gratifying to feel that these requests were 
from sportsmen who felt that a smokeless 
powder best met their requirements in certain 
classes of shooting and who would be _ best 
pleased to use a smokeless powder that should 
carry the name and the guarantee of the makers 
of their best liked brands. 

It was in response to these requests that an 
investigation was made which was. scientific, 
thorough and long continued and which resulted 
in there being put upon the market ‘‘Dead Shot 
Smokeless.’ It was offered to the discriminat- 
ing public in absolute confidence that the se- 
verest tests would leave the claims of the mak- 
ers not only unshaken but the more firmly 
established. 


Colorado Springs 


Is best served by “The Colorado Road.” 


Announcement. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 1. 
Editor Outdoor Life: We take pleasure in 
notifying your readers that the firm of Muts- 
chler, Robertson & Co. has this day been 
changed and incorporated into the Ray Camera 
Company of Rochester, N. Y., who will conduct 
the business under the same management as 
heretofore. 
Extending the courtesies of the old firm, we 
are, respectfully yours, RAY CAMERA CoO, 


Summer Time in the Soutb. 


If seeking a quiet spot for a summer vaca- 
tion “The Colorado Road” affords the most con- 


venient route to Texas, Mexico, Cuba and 
Florida, at most attractive rates. 

Cripple Creek 
Is best served by “The Colorado Road's” ‘‘ll- 


come-7" daily trains 
great gold camp. 
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TALKING ABOUT US. 


LOVELAND, Colo., Feb. 6. 

1 could not think of getting along with- 
out OUTDOOR LIFE. Fora Western man, 
especially, it is the only sporting publi- 
cation. A. H. DAVIs. 


HELENA, Mont., Feb. 15. 

Enclosed find money order for $1, for 
which send OUTDOOR LIFE to Col. W. B. 
Hundley for one year. Colonel Hundley 
is one of the veteran hunters of Montana. 
He just stopped me on the street, gave 
me the price and told me to get the mag- 
azine for him. 

This is the third inquiry about OvuT- 
DOOR LIFE that I have answered in the 
last few weeks. Two came from letters, 
which I immediately answered. 

There is nothing like it, apparently. 
The people are finding out that you have 
come to stay. 

Rk. C. Fisk, Asst. Postmaster. 


To the Traveler. 


If you desire the best service, the quickest 
time and most perfect equipment, you will see 
that your ticket reads via “‘The Colorado Road.,”’ 


Coupon for “Outdoor Life’s’? Photographic 
Competition for May. 


PRINTS Must REACH US BEFORE MAY 7. 


Landscape and Marine 


Date negative was made 
Locality 
Time of day 
Light 

Diaphragm or stop---- 
Exposure 

Plate 

Developer 


Printing process used. --- 


Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found in Photographic Dep't. 
Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of the mount. 
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